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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——_._———_ 

With the “Sprctator” of Saturday, June 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
receding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@———. 


HE War advancesa little. The Americans on Friday week 
landed a force of sixteen hundred Marines at Guanta- 
namo, some fifty miles from Santiago de Cuba, intending, 
it may be supposed, to support them at once with a larger 
force. The larger force, however, was delayed, like everything 
else, for unexplained reasons, and the Marines have had a 
hard time of it, a much heavier force of Spaniards attacking 
them every night. They have, however, held their own 
without serious loss, and on Tuesday a corps d’armeée of fifteen 
thousand wen left Tampa in thirty transports for “Santiago,” 
—that is, for some point a few miles from that harbour. The 
fleet is to arrive on Sunday, and from that day the invasion 
of Cuba will commence. It is by no means certain that the 
eight thousand Spanish troops in Santiago fighting behind 
earthworks will not be able to repulse the attack; but the 
only effect of that will be the wakening of the American people 
‘to still greater energy. At present their soldiers, the Staff 
especially, are evidently puzzled by their inexperience, and a 
teluctance to risk their men’s lives, which will pass away with 
habitude. The Cuban insurgents, it is stated, though they 
‘waste ammunition recklessly, display much courage, and a 
farious zeal which will greatly help the invaders. We shall 
know, we think, within a fortnight whether the conquest of 
the island is or is not to be a very long business,—a point of 
great importance to America, which is pouring out money 
in rivers. It is said that £72,000,000 has already been spent, 
and there is nothing to show for it except the destraction of 
Admiral Montojo’s squadron in Manilla. 








M. Méline has been overthrown already. A debate of two 
days on general policy, in some ways a fine debate, ended on 
‘Tuesday in an odd way. M. Méline was carrying a Resolution 
proposed by M. Ribot approving the Government, when M. 
Ricard suggested, as an addition, that the Government should 
look for “support to a majority exclusively Republican.” M. 
Méline resisted, but was beaten by a vote of 295 to 246,—a 
majority of 49. The Premier, whose idea is always to obey 
the Chamber, then turned round and accepted the Resolution 
‘with its addendum, but this was too much for the Republicans, 
and he only carried it by a majority of 12. M. Méline, there- 
fore, resigned, and the President, in his slow, unideaed way, 
is asking everybody how he should form the next Ministry. 
it is believed that M. Dupuy, the whilom schoolmaster, who 





has been Premier before, will be selected, and will fight on 
for a while, but there is still a possibility of M. Bourgeois 
and a Ministry of the Left. The new Chamber is said to be 
singularly unmanageable, the Radicals of all shades and the 
Moderates of all shades being too nearly equal. Note asa 
most important fact that for the first time M. Méline expressed 
his conviction that a Bourgeois Ministry would be speedily 
followed by “ a Government of repression.” M. Méline knows 
what the soldiers are saying. 


The greater part of the German fleet in Chinese waters is 
now in the harbour of Manilla, and everybody, especially in 
America, is asking what it is there for. Official Germans 
reply that the cruisers are intended to protect German 
subjects if the insurgents should seize Manilla, and they have 
despatched sixteen hundred Marines to strengthen their 
Admiral’s hands. The German Press replies that Germany 
wants a Kiao-chow in the Philippines, and will claim one 
from “the Philippine Republic ;” while the Press of Madrid 
thinks that Germany intends, in consideration of a coaling- 
station, to intervene on behalf of Spain. Americans look on 
gloomily, muttering under their breath that the war is between 
them and Spain, and nobody shall interfere, and the British 
look on quietly, quite sure that if a collision occurs the last 
word will rest with them. The German Emperor, of course, 
means nothing but friendly observation ; but would it not be 
expedient to send a couple of cruisers to Manilla to join in 
the friendly observation,—and reinforce Admiral Dewey if 
attacked ? 


The Convention between England and France terminating 
the various boundary disputes in West Africa was signed 
soon after midnight on Tuesday. Under the Convention 
France abandons her claims to and evacuates Boussa and all 
places on the Lower Niger up to and including Ilo. France, 
however, remains at Nikki, a place situated within what we 
claimed to be the Lagos Hinterland, but not on the Niger. 
From Ilo, which becomes our highest point on the river, our 
old boundary will recede—it used to go up to Say—but in 
compensation it will near Sokoto be carried above the old 
Say-Barua line. We are to have everything within a hundred- 
miles radius of the capital of Sokoto. After that the old 
Say-Barua line is to continue up to Lake Chad, which, as we 
have said elsewhere, becomes an African Lake of Constance. 
The French have the whole of the north, north-east, and 
north-west shores, while the rest is divided between us and 
Germany. So far we sustain all our absolute contentions in 
regard to territory. By doing so, however, we exclude France 
from the navigable Niger, which is, as our readers will 
remember, an international highway,—z.e., open to all comers, 
like the sea. To meet this difficulty we most properly 
lease to France for thirty years two reserves or great 
bonded warehouses on the right bank of the navigable 
Niger, and give her the right to bring goods from her 
colonies and ship them there under her own regulations. 
She will also be able to use these leased places as commercial 
coaling-stations. In exchange France is to give us for thirty 
years equality of treatment in the matter of tariff and trade 
facilities with her own subjects. We, of course, do the same 
by her. This arrangement on the part of France only applies, 
however, to the area east of Sierra Leone,—z.e., to her Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey possessions. In the Hinterland of the 
Gold Coast all the concessions are made by us. We give up 
our claim to Mossi and Wagadugn, retire from Bona and 
Dokta, and allow our Hinterland to stop at the eleventh 
parallel. On the west our boundary is to be the course of 
the Black Volta. As we have said elsewhere, all our West 
African Colonies become enclaves, though in the case of 
Nigeria the enclave is on a very great scale. We do not 
complain of the arrangement, and consider, indeed, that Mr. 
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Chamberlain has made a reasonable and fair settlement of a 
most difficult question. 


The Austrian Parliament has been prorogued. The imme- 
diate occasion, it is said, was the prospect of a debate on the 
employment of Bosnian troops in Styria in suppressing a 
riot, which would have brought up the whole question of the 
relation of Bosnia to the Empire, but the object was to sus- 
pend controversy, and enable the Emperor to act by decree. 
It is said that his Majesty will suspend the Language 
Ordinance, that is, as we have explained elsewhere, will en- 
deavour to conciliate the German population once more, 
relying upon the weakness in the organisation of the Slavs. 
The latter will be very angry if this is done, and it is rumoured 
that the Emperor, worn out by the prospect of endless troubles; 
and unwilling to revert to an absolutist policy, will celebrate 
his Jubilee, which occurs this year, and then abdicate in 
favour of a brother of the heir, who is too sickly to reign in 
disturbed times. The report may be true, for the Emperor is 
a weary man; but asa rule Kings do not abdicate. They 
think they will, and say they will, but when the time arrives 
life in a lower position and without excitements looks too 
dull. They feel as the soapboiler felt when he pleaded to be 
allowed to return “on melting days.” Governing is a business 
like another, and the retired man of business usually grows 
tired of himself and dies. 


Yemen is again, for about the fifth time since 1860, in full 
insurrection and its Governor besieged. The Sultan is sending 
troops, and in a month or two we shall hear that order has 
been restored, and, indeed, has never been disturbed. There 
were only some British intrigues! The incident is worth 
noting, because some fine day, when a Sultan has become 
quite intolerable, we shall recognise the independence of 
Arabia, and remark‘ mildly that the peninsula must not be 
invaded by sea. That will not matter to the Sultan, who 
draws no revenue from Arabia, but to the Khalif it means 
ruin, and as Khalif and Sultan are one, the latter will pro- 
bably reconsider himself. With the Arabs on our side, we 
may remark, the influence of the Sultan over Indian Mussul- 
mans would be exactly measured by his expenditure. 


The journey of the German Emperor to Jerusalem in 
autumn is to be a sort of triumphal progress, for which mag- 
nificent marquees are already in preparation. All the Princes 
of Germany are to accompany him, and as many representa- 
tives of other Courts as can be induced to swell the pageant. 
His Majesty is to visit the Sultan in state, and even make a 
call upon the Khedive, while he will be received in Jerusalem, 
where nobody has too much to eat, as a sort of deity. There 
is an idea that the object of the visit is to familiarise the East, 
and especially Asia Minor, of which Palestine is a dependency, 
with the grandeur of German power, and so leave an impres- 
sion which may be useful when Turkey is partitioned; but 
that is rather dreamy. William II. loves display and pomp 
and all that, but he is an intellectual man, and Jerusalem 
probably has the interest for him which it has for all 
Christians, as well as for all men who know the past. He is, 
moreover, well aware that the one thing for which every 
Russian peasant is willing to fight is that neither Protestant 
nor Catholic shall have rule over the Holy Places. 

There seems a real danger of a kind of railway mania 
breaking out in China,—only the rivals, instead of fighting 
out their differences in Parliamentary Committees, threaten 
war by land and sea unless “ their” line has the preference. 
Just, too, as in the railway mania, none of the lines are yet 
built, half of them never will be, and of the other half not 
a third will really pay. Our advice, then, to our readers 
is not to get depressed if they hear that Russia is going 
to make a railway a thousand miles long, or unduly 
elated when they are told that an English syndicate is 
going to make one to “tap” an even richer province. 
There is plenty of room for every one in China, and also 
an infinite capacity for delay and obstruction among the 
Mandarins. The last item of news (i.e. on Friday) is that 
the Hong-kong and Shanghai Bank has agreed to grant 
a loan of 16,000,000 taels (say £3,000,000) in order to make, 
or rather extend, the railway to Newchang. 


Have the chiefs of the Liberal party a surprise in store for 


us? As chairman at the dinner of the Eighty Club on Friday, ! 





June 10th, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had to Pro 
the health of the guest of the evening, Lord ieee 
doing so he declared that the amount of success which of a 
attend their efforts would be precisely apportioned to th 
degree in which they were inspired by the example of ‘e 
Gladstone. “But,” he continued, “Mr. Gladstone hele 
passed from among them, there was no one among then 
comrades who attracted in a larger degree the nce 
affection and admiration of them all than the guest of the 
evening.” Was this meant, we wonder, as a hint that Ao 
Spencer might usefully fill the part of Premier in the next 
Home-rule Ministry? Stranger things have happened. 
Addington, Percival, and Lord Goderich were all three Prime 
Ministers. Neither Lord Rosebery nor Sir William Harcoyy 
could, we presume, refuse to serve under Lord Spencer, As 
the “‘ safe man” says in the song,— 

“To yield to the other could neither agree, 

So they made up their difference by sending for me,” 

The only difficulty is,—what would happen to Lorg 
Kimberley ? 


In the House of Commons on Friday, June 10th, Sir 
Charles Dilke raised a debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government. Mr. Asquith, in backing up Sir Charles Dilke’s 
adverse criticism, practically confined himself to Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s Birmingham speech, which he attacked in a speech which, 
though very able, was too lawyerlike to be effective in the 
House of Commons. Was Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, he asked, 
the policy of the Government? Did they really mean bugi.. 
ness about Russia? Was she to be regarded as our perpetual 
and standing enemy, against whom it is to be the end of ow 
foreign policy to find allies? What had the people of Great 
Britain done that, after bearing for nearly fifty years the 
ever-growing weight of empire on their unaided shoulders. 
they were now to tout for allies in the highways and byways 
of Europe? That is, of course, very effective oratory, but as we 
want to see the nation induced to adopt a wise foreign policy 
rather than to witness the making of telling Parliamentary 
points, we cannot but regret that Mr. Asquith did not choose 
less heated language to enforce his argument. Mr. Asguith 
ended his speech by a denunciation of alliances. Mr. Asquith, 
in our opinion, threw away a great opportunity for stating 
our true policy in regard to Russia in order that he might 
the better “ spoil the face ” of Mr. Chamberlain. 


After Mr. Curzon had made an able and comprehensive 
reply to Sir Charles Dilke, Sir William Harcourt attempted 
to show that there was a strong difference of opinion between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury as to our policy towards 
Russia,—i.e., between the old diplomacy and the new 
diplomacy. “I can no more affect the new diplomacy than, 
I confess, Ido the new woman. The style is different, but I 
prefer that to which I have been accustomed.” As to the 
alliance proposals, Mr. Chamberlain’s words might be repre- 
sented as something like this: “ We have got into such a 
terrible mess; we are so weak, so helpless, that unless we 
can obtain the alliance of a great military Power we are 
impotent and cannot meet Russia.” It was not till near 
the end of his speech that Sir William Harcourt touched the 
real heart of the question. His language then became that 
of a statesman, and saved the Opposition from the reproach of 
merely “scoring” off their opponents. The plan of treating 
Russia as our natural enemy had, he declared, failed in the 
past, and would fail in the future. If the Eastern question 
was to be settled in a way favourable to this country, it must 
be settled in concert, not in hostility, with Russia. 


Mr. Asquith’s rhetoric, and the gibes of the earlier and 
concluding parts of Sir William Harcourt’s speech, gave 
Mr. Chamberlain exactly the opportunity required by a great 
debater, and it is not too much to say that he made use of 
them in a speech which was quite unsurpassable in its 
particular form of Parliamentary oratory. After his speech 
was ended, it had to be admitted that he had successfully 
countermined and destroyed every personal point made: 
against him, though the question of general policy m 
regard to Russia remained, of course, exactly where it 
was. Particularly happy was the way in which he dis 
posed of the assertions that he was at loggerheade. 
with his colleagues over his Birmingham speech. When 
a Cabinet Minister made a speech, was he to submit it 
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peforehand to his colleagues? “Sir, we do not all write our 
speeches.” If he differed from the Prime Minister it would 
be his duty to resign, and if he did not he had no doubt that 
those in authority would remind him of that duty. But he 
had not resigned or been rejected by the Prime Minister, 
_“so there is solidarity.” Did not this explanation give 
sitisfaction ? Perhaps they were thinking of a Government 
in which the Prime Minister and his principal colleague were 
not on speaking terms, and yet neither resigned. That was a 
precedent which the present Government would not follow. 
‘As to the question of alliances, what he had said was that we 
must cut our coat according to our cloth, and if we resolve to 
preserve the independence of China against Russia we must 
make alliances, for there is no other way of gaining our end. 
We have dealt with the Russian question at length elsewhere, 
but we will say here that though we differ in toto from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s conclusions, we admit that they are sound if 
once his premises are granted. We do not agree that it isa 
matter of’ life and death for us to keep Russia from getting 
control in China. 


Sir John Gorst on Tuesday moved the second reading 
of the Bill creating the Statutory Commission which 
js to federate twenty-five London Schools and Colleges into 
a teaching University. He explained a great mass of details, 
declaring that a larger scheme would cost £700,000, that 
the position of the present University asan Examining Board 
would not be affected, and that the plan had been accepted 
by the Senate, by Convocation, and by the twenty-five 
Colleges. Mr. Harwood moved the rejection of the Bill 
because it did not really create a teaching University, which 
istrue; but the speech of the evening was Mr. Haldane’s, 
which was wholly in favour of the Government plan. His 
main contention was that the scheme would terminate an 
enormous waste of teaching force, would bring into the new 
University the best teachers in London, and would give its 
andergraduates access to the “ great research establishments.” 
He thought the new University would be a grand institution 
on the principles of Mill and Austin, Bentham and Grote,— 
rather an odd compliment to a Conservative Government. In 
the end, the second reading was passed without a division. 
The Bill is a clever attempt to evade the difficulties surround. 
ing the question, and should be passed in the hope that it 
will facilitate its own supersession by a wider and wiser 
measure. As we have elsewhere argued, the Government 
should have brought in a scheme more worthy of London, 
and have faced the necessary expenditure. They will have to 
do it when the scheme has proved useless, except as a measure 
for clearing the ground, and meanwhile London will lie under 
the disgrace of being the only capital in Europe so given up 
to materialism that it does not care to provide in the only 
way that has ever succeeded, for the development of intel- 
lectual life. 


On Thursday the House of Commons ought to have con- 
sidered the Benefices Bill as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, but instead they found themselves engaged in a debate 
on the question of ritualistic practices in the Church. We 
shall return at length to this grave and difficult problem next 
week, and will only note now the chief features of the discus- 
sion. Mr. Samuel Smith, in a speech as full of sincerity 
and good intention as it was prejadiced and injudicious, 
declared that the Church of England was full of secret 
societies, the object of which was to destroy the Protestant 
character of the Church, and to prepare for its reunion with 
the Charch of Rome. This was the avowed object of “ the 
Order of Corporate Reunion.” “It had Bishops secretly con- 
secrated who were prepared to give reordination to such of the 
clergy as would submit to it. Dr. F. G. Lee, vicar of All 
Saints, Lambeth, was believed to be one of these Bishops who 
possessed orders which Roman priests had acknowledged to 
be valid, and he was believed to have secretly reordained 
several hundred clergy.” The organ of the Jesuits at Rome 
had also declared that “several Anglican ministers in con- 
nection with this Society have induced a Greek Bishop— 
whose name, however, it has not as yet been possible to ascer- 
tain—to ordain them under certain conditions ” in order that 
when the question was again raised at Rome there should be 
no doubt as to their orders. We know that it is difficult to 
put any limit to the eccentricities of an Anglican clergyman 
when once he takes an idea into his head, but we shall 








certainly want better evidence before we credit this strange 
story. 


Sir William Harcourt intervened in the debate, and, in a 
manner which we will not trust ourselves to characterise, 
tried by dragging in the voluntary school question to make 
party capital out of the vagaries of the extreme ritualists. 
He thinks, no doubt, that a good anti-Popery cry would bean 
embarrassment to the Government, especially in connection 
with popular education. Mr. Balfour replied with a sense of 
indignation not usual to him, but quite justified by the circum- 
stances. Apart, however, from his passage of arms with Sir 
William Harcourt, his speech was a model of moderation and 
calmness. He showed how much exaggeration there had been 
over the whole question, though he expressed his general con- 
currence with the opposition to the wilder forms of ritualism 
which had been given in the House. Speaking on the whole 
question, what we desire to see, and what we believe the great 
bulk of English Churchmen desire to see, is an arrangement 
under which the extreme men among the clergy will be pre- 
vented from introducing new services and ceremonials into 
their churches without the authorisation of their Episcopal 
superiors. We do not want to put the Church into a strait- 
waistcoat, and to forbid all change or development—that 
would be introducing the Mass with a vengeance—but merely 
to prevent the services of the churches from being at the 
mercy of each individual incumbent. Many English laymen 
are strong and convinced ritualists, desire a full ceremonial, 
and ought to have that desire satisfied; but we do not believe 
that they wish to see a sort of sacerdotal anarchy or in- 
dependency made the chief feature of the English Church. 


On Tuesday Lord Salisbury received a deputation from 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce in regard to British 
trade with China, and replied in a speech full of sober common- 
sense. He could not, considering his position, discuss the rela- 
tions of this country with Russia, France, and Germany, but 
he shared the deputation’s desire to extend British trade in 
China. Territorial expansion had, to a great extent, ceased 
to have any charm for us, but what forced us to take part in 
the dealings which other nations are having with the 
unappropriated places of the earth is their Protectionist 
policy, “‘ which we know is very calamitous to our trade, and 
which we believe to be equally calamitous to their own.” 
—Lord Salisbury would have been within the truth if he 
had said, instead of equally, are more calamitous to their 
own.—After declaring that we should maintain our rights 
under the Treaty of Tientsin, Lord Salisbury, we are glad 
to see, refused to endorse the dog-in-the-manger policy 
in regard to railways. ‘“ We cannot stop a district from having 
the benefit of a railway if that railway belongs to a foreign 
Power.” Lord Salisbury ended his speech with the wise 
exhortation: “Do not imagine that because other nations 
are increasing their trade, therefore your own position 
is so difficult as some people seem to think, for in spite of 
adverse tariffs British trade is increasing.” Those are words 
which ought to be written in letters of gold above the doors 
of every public office in the Kingdom. Jealousy of foreign 
trade is fatuous in the extreme. 


The Westminster Gazette is always finding curious and 
interesting quotations in all sorts of odd and unexpected 
places. Its issue of Tuesday shows that it was after all Mr. 
Gladstone, and not Mr. Rhodes, to whom the idea of the Cape 
to Cairo connection first occurred,—and occurred, too, before we 
had gone to Egypt. In an article in the Nineteenth Century 
of August, 1877—ie., more than twenty years ago—Mr. 
Gladstone used these words :—“ Our first site in Egypt, be 
it by larceny or be it by emption, will be the almost certain 
egg of a North African empire that will grow and grow 
until another Victoria and another Albert—titles of the lake 
sources of the White Nile—come within our borders, and 
till we finally join hands across the Equator with Natal and 
Cape Town, to say nothing of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River on the South, or of Abyssinia or Zanzibar to be 
swallowed by way of viaticum on our journey.” After that 
the famous passage in Tancred about Cyprus is quite put in 
the shade. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


on 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SYLLOGISM. 


i i is time to come to close quarters with the question 
7! of Russia and China. Are we, or are we not, to 
treat Russia as our natural, our inevitable, our essential, 
our perpetual enemy in regard to China? We stand at 
the parting of the ways. We can either enter upon a 
struggle which shall be, for the next fifty years at least, 
the main-spring and causa causans of our whole foreign 
policy, and of all our efforts and aspirations outside these 
islands ; or we can do as we do at present, regard Russia as 
we do other Powers,—.e., as a possible friend and a possible 
enemy, with whom we may quarrel, or with whom we may 
be at peace, according as circumstances shall determine. 
Depend upon it, we are not exaggerating when we say that 
if we choose the policy of Russian enmity, that policy will 
absorb all our energies and become our chief preoccupa- 
tion. This may be a good thing ora bad thing, but Mr. 
Chamberlain is clearly right in attaching the immense 
importance he evidently does to the question of opposition 
to Russia. If once adopted, the policy of withstanding 
Russia in China cannot be a side issue. It is bound to eat 
up all other questions in the realm of foreign policy. Let 
us endeavour to ask quietly and in a purely businesslike 
spirit whether it will be wise to adopt a new anti- 
Russian policy, and to make the holding in check of 
Russia in the Far East the keynote of our inter- 
national relations. We will not say offhand or on & 
priort grounds that the policy is bad. We merely 
ask that if it is adopted it shall be with due con- 
sideration of all the facts and after a clear understanding 
of what it means. The problem is, most fortunately, one 
as yet dissociated from mere party cries. The Govern- 
ment are at present by no means committed to an anti- 
Russian policy. It is not, that is to say, the official 
Unionist policy. Again, the Opposition, though they have 
tried their best to injure the Government, have by no 
means taken up the line of saying that we are not to make 
antagonism to a Russian advance the central idea of our 
Far-Eastern policy. Some of them have, indeed, assailed 
the Government for not being anti-Russian enough, and 
it is asserted that when the Home-rule party was in office 
fear of a Russian advance in China was one of Lord Rose- 
bery’s chief preoccupations. If, then, the Government 
choose to avoid the anti-Russian path, there need be no 
fear of any cry being raised that they are taking their 
policy from the Opposition. 
If we consider the Russian-Chinese question on its merits, 
we are at once confronted with what we may call Mr. 
Chamberlain’s syllogism. ‘If you do not prevent Russia, 
she will control all China, greatly to your injury. You 
cannot prevent Russia unless you have allies. Therefore, 
if you do not want to be greatly injured, you must shape 
your foreign policy so as to obtain an alliance capable of 
holding Russia in check.’ Though we profoundly disagree 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s syllogism, we cannot see why he 
should be blamed for stating it. Rather we think that he 
deserves the thanks of the nation for presenting us with so 
clean and intelligible an issue. A man less straightforward 
and less clear-minded would have tried to get support for 
his views by an indefinite rather than a definite state- 
ment. As it is, Mr. Chamberlain has made us see how 
the nation stands. That he has given his own solution of 
the problem, and that we do not think it the true 
solution, does not prevent us recognising that he has done 
a most useful work in stating it. Mr. Chamberlain has 
seen with a statesman’s prescience that there is great 
danger, nay, a probability, that Russia may either actually 
take, or at any rate politically control, the greater part of 
China. But Mr. Chamberlain, agreeing here, no doubt, 
with a very large section of the nation, holds that if 
Russia were to exercise such control in China, we 
should suffer the most serious injury,—an injury so 
great, indeed, that it is a matter of vital concern for the 
nation to prevent it if possible. But Mr. Chamberlain is 
a statesman who holds, and rightly, that if once a 
great danger is perceived, it is the duty of those who per- 
ceive it to take immediate action. Accordingly he asks 
for action against Russia to prevent what he deems a 
great peril. He sees, however, and here we agree with 


half-hearted, limited liability kind of way, but that if we 
are to stop her it must be by putting out our whole 
strength, and by using any and every weapon which we 
can find,—and chief among these an agreement with 
Russia’s great neighbours of the Triple Alliance. As we 
have said elsewhere, Mr. Chamberlain’s logic is absolute. 
and unanswerable. Accept his premises, and you cannot 
avoid his conclusions. But we do not accept his premises 
We do not believe—and if we read Lord Salisbury’s latest 
speech aright he does not believe either—that even the 
complete control of China by Russia would lead to ruin and 
disaster in this country, either commercial or political: 
Let us, however, put the case in its most extreme form, and 
so make the most complete concession to our Opponents, 
Even supposing that Russia were to assume as complete a 
control over all the chief provinces of China as we Possess. 
over India—we do not, of course, believe this possible 
within the next century, but we are quite willing to 
assume it—we still do not believe that our trade would be 
ruined, If China were to become a Russian India we hold, 
indeed, that our commerce would be infinitely greater with 
every part of the Far East than it is to-day, for the very 
good reason that Russia is a civilised Power, and that 
you can always do far more business with a civilised, 
Power—be its Protective tariffs never so high—than 
with an uncivilised. Take our trade per head with the 
Russian Empire, and compare it per head with our Chinese 
trade, and see which is the best customer, the Russian or 
the Chinaman. But, it may be said, to argue like this is 
to give up the whole raison d’étre of our Empire. If we 
are to let Russia take China, why not let her take India 
also? Such an argument is based on a misconception, 

We are quite willing to admit that we can do far 
better trade with a country when it is in British: 
than in Russian hands. Commercially, it would, no 

doubt, be infinitely better to take all China ourselves: 
than to allow Russia to have it. But this is not 

the alternative. No sane person proposes for a moment 

that we shall take China as we have taken India. It is 

admitted that we have not the strength to do s0, 

and that though we have still a considerable power of 

expansion left, we must husband our surplus energies for 

“jobs” which are of more immediate importance. But 

once granted that we cannot possibly take China for our- 

selves, it is, in our opinion, most unwise to play the dog 

in the manger over China. On the contrary, we should un- 

grudgingly welcome Russia’sattempts to tackle the problem. 

If she fails (and, remember, we nearly failed in India, 

though we held the sea, and though the problem was a 

far easier one), we shall not, as the liberal Power of 

the world, break our hearts at seeing the great despotism 

of Europe receive a rebuff. If she wins, we may be sure 

that our traders will do a far larger trade than they do at 

present, and this will be a consolation for the spread of 

autocracy with which they will be very well content.. 
The proposition, then, which we oppose to Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s is this. We do not want to take China for ourselves, 

If China is taken by a civilised Power we shall do better,. 
not worse, trade than at present. Therefore, let us not 

enter upon a life-and-death struggle to prevent Russia 

trying to take China. 

It will be said, no doubt, that our argument is incom-- 
plete in one particular. We shall be told that it is not 

the China trade of the moment that we must consider,. 
but its latent potentialities. It will be urged that if China 

were to be quietly and carefully developed on sound lines by 

good European advisers, she would develop a prosperity’ 
far greater and far less exclusive than in Russian hands. 

It is, then, for this latent potentiality of trade expansion 

under native rule that we are to oppose Russia tooth and 

nail and exert the whole force of the nation. Surely 

that is a will-o’-the-wisp. We do not believe in this 

great expansion of trade under native rule, unless, 

of course, there is some well-backed diplomatist at Pekin 

able to put pressure on the Mandarins. No de 

generate native State has ever developed voluntarily, 

and of its free will. We have had plenty of experience 

in India of broken-down dynasties and corrupt officials.. 
They have been put to rights and developed, no 

doubt, but only by means of the Political’s iron hand. 

Unless there is political control at Pekin these much- 

talked-of latent potentialities of Chinese trade will remain 

latent potentialities. But if there is political control at 





him, that Russia cannot be effectively withstood in a 


Pekin it can only be by a single Power—dual, triple, or 
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pultiple control is a pure delusion—and that single Power 


will ultimately either have to give up the task or make an 
India of the greater part of China. But we have resolved 
not to be that Power under any circumstances. Therefore, 
it must be through Russia if the latent potentialities of 
Chinese trade are ever to receive full development. The 
Mandarin will not really move unless with a bayonet at 
his back, and Russia’s is the only bayonet available. 
The people of this country have, then, two courses open 
to them. They can “go for” Russia “ bald-headed,” 
tooth and nail, by land and by sea, by means of 
alliances and subsidies, in fact by every means in 
their power, in order to maintain the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire. That is the dog-in- 
theemanger policy. Again, we may let Russia go ahead 
and await the result, marking off, however, and, 
if need be, occupying, such places as we think it 
is essential for us to possess for ourselves. That 
js the policy of—‘* Do what you like with what 
I don’t want myself.” That is, in our opinion, 
the policy we ought to adopt in regard to China. 
No doubt if we adopt it we shall appear to get no thanks 
and no gratitude from Russia; but that need not 
disturb us. Russia will be better than grateful;—she will 
be occupied, and not in trying to see how she can injure 
us, but in developing Northern China to a large extent by 
means of the results of English commerce. That in the 
end the anti-Russian policy will be rejected by the Govern- 
ment, and the policy of letting Russia alone but insuring 
our own interests will be adopted, we do not doubt. 
That is common-sense ; and in England common-sense as 
arule prevails. Wedo not even despair of seeing Mr. 
Chamberlain reconciled to a pulicy of letting Russia do 
her worst in China; while as for Lord Salisbury, we feel 
convinced from his latest speech that this is the course of 
action to which his mind is now inclined. He does not 
evidently believe in our trade being annihilated by Russia, 
—even supposing she were to perform the miracle of 
absorbing all China offhand. But we want the thought 
of the nation to be clear. 





THE WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


HE Convention signed in Paris on Tuesday is one of 
the most important international agreements ever 
made, and reflects no little credit upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and the officials of the Colonial Office. They have carried 
all, or almost all, the points on which they insisted, and 
have thus shown how unfair were the attacks made upon 
them for having tried to “ bluff and bully and intimidate ” 
the French negotiators. If there was any grasping, any 
raising of claims ‘‘for use during the negotiations,” any 
asking for a great deal more than would be accepted, or 
generally any pushing the rights of the bargainer to 
extremes, it was certainly not displayed by England. We 
asked for our just rights and got them, but no more. To 
have done less would have been to injure our position 
in the esteem of Europe, as well as to sacrifice the 
future of one of our most promising African Colonies. 
More we did not want to do, for we did not grudge 
France a great and splendid Empire in West Africa. But 
though we are perfectly satisfied with the agreement, and 
though we believe that the country as a whole will be 
perfectly satisfied, we do not disguise from ourselves the 
fact that under the Convention France receives the full 
title-deeds for the most magnificent piece of empire 
obtained this century by any European Power,—a dominion 
which, though in partibus infidelium, is yet within 
easy reach of both the western and the southern shores 
of France. We do not grudge France the great possession 
that was finally rounded off and consolidated on Tuesday ; 
nay, rather we are glad to see it in her hands, for we 
want monopoly neither in trade nor in empire. We 
see, however, no good in pretending that she has not 
obtained the most magnificent opportunity for over-sea 
development which has fallen to any Power within 
Tecent times, 

The best way of understanding the Convention is to 
realise what it is that France now possesses in West Africa. 
Let our readers look at a map of Africa, and first fix their 
eyes on Algiers and Tunis, with their rich soil and splendid 
harbours and their remains of an ancient and splendid 
civilisation,—Phcenician, Greek, Roman, Christian, and 


wards to the right bank of the greatest river of 
Africa, the Congo. From Constantine, with its great 
memories and its scenery almost European in charm 
and splendour, to Brazzaville and Stanley Pool, with 
their tropical vegetation and savage life, there is a 
continuous and uninterrupted stretch of French terri- 
tory. As they say in our country districts, the French 
President might now ride on his own land from Tunis to 
Loango. The French dominion of West Africa (as says 
an official communiqué to the Paris Press with very 
natural exultation) now extends over a space as great as 
that from Paris to Moscow. From Algeria to the Congo, 
from Senegal to Lake Chad—i.e., almost to the centre of 
Africa—stretches this vast tract of French territory. 
“At the present moment,” to quote the words of the 
communiqué, “all our West African colonies—Algeria, 
Tunis, Senegal, Futa-Jallon, the Ivory Coast, the Soudan, 
and the Congo—are in communication by their respec- 
tive Hinterlands.” But probably this will not convey 
much to the ordinary English reader. Perhaps we 
can best make him realise the immensity of the French 
West African Empire by pointing out that, with the 
exception of certain great German and English and other 
enclaves, the whole of the huge piece of Africa which bulges 
out on the map towards the west now belongs to France. 
She has all the connecting links, all that does not specifi- 
cally belong to some one else, and she cuts off short 
the Hinterlands of all the Powers with possessions on the 
West African coast. Let us begin at the most western 
point of the coast-line of Tripoli in the Mediterranean, 
and travel round the coast, marking off all that is not 
French. First, we come to Tunis,—that is in the posses- 
sion of France just as Egyptis in our possession. Algiers 
comes next,—that is French. Then Morocco. Morocco is 
at present independent, but at the back of Morocco all the 
land, be it desert or cultivable, is French. Next comes a 
strip of Spanish coast, but it goes only a very little way 
inland, and all the back country is French. Next come 
the great French colonies of Senegambia and Futa-Jallon, 
with two little colonies embedded in them, one belonging 
to us—the Gambia—and the other belonging to Portugal. 
Next come our Sierra Leone and independent Liberia, but 
here again the Hinterlands are all French. Next comes 
the French Ivory Coast colony, then the British Gold Coast, 
then German Togvland, and then French Dahomey. Here 
again all the Hinterlands beyond, say four hundred miles in- 
land, belong, since the signing of the Convention, to France. 
After that comes our Colony of Lagos, then the German 
Cameroons, and finally the French Congo,—the last 
French possession in West Africa. Here, too, the Hinter- 
lands have been cut off by the French, and our Colonies have 
been made into enclaves in the mighty French dominion. 
It is true that the Niger or Lagos enclave is a very vast one, 
and stretches now up to Lake Chad, which becomes hence- 
forth as international a sheet of water as the Lake of Con- 
stance. Still, itis an enclave, for, as we read the Convention, 
he who embarks upon Lake Chad from the British shore 
and steers eastward will land on French territory. In other 
words, Nigeria cannot now cross Lake Chad and expand 
beyond it. We should be glad to hear that this is not the 
true reading of the Convention, but we fear it is. We 
have travelled, then, round the map of Africa, from Tunis 
to the Congo, and found that France is everywhere the chiet 
owner,—that hers is the great estate, and that the other 
Powers only have odd bits of land here and there. We 
do not say this in any grumbling spirit, for our odd bit— 
Nigeria—is very possibly worth as much as the great 
estate if Algiers and Tunis are not counted. We merely 
wish to make the public understand clearly that West 
Africa as a political and geographical expression has 
finally passed to France, though we no doubt have carved 
one very valuable piece out of it. 


Now that the feverish period of doing anything and 
everything in order to secure the lion’s share in the 
scramble is over it will be very curious to see how France 
will deal with and develop her gigantic dominion. To 
do the thing thoroughly would absorb her energies for a 
generation. Will she be willing to make the necessary re- 
nunciation of other aims? If she does not, and now that 
she has got West Africa begins to tire of Colonial work, she 
will have thrown away a great deal of money quite use- 
lessly. We can only wait and see, but we must not 
pretend that we think the teachings of past history 
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laboriously develop her West African Empire.. Mean: 
time, we are also on our trial. Sir George Goldie—one 
of the most efficient, as well as one of the most-high- 
minded, of our founders of Empire—has pegged us out 
a splendid claim, and Mr. Chamberlain by his energy 
and determination has made that claim good against the 
world. What are we going to do with it? How, that is, 
are we going to make use of the great Hausa States of 
Sokoto and Bornu, which are now in our full possession ? 
We hope by following out our Indian policy of “little by 
little,” and not by rushing blindly into'any attempt to 
make Colonies grow like mushrooms in a night. As 
Bacon said long ago, “Planting of countries is like 
planting of woods; for you must make account to lose 
almost twenty years’ profit, arid expect your recompense 
in the end.” If we go slowly, we may make a possession 
out of the Hausa States so stable that we shall be able 
to use it and its soldiers to support our rule on 
the Nile, in Uganda, and in the South. If, on 
the other hand, we do not move discreetly and 
quietly, we may get involved in difficulties which 
will make Nigeria a curse rather than a blessing. Our 
first work, in our opinion, should be a judicious develop- 
ment of means of communication. Roads, railways, and 
improved waterways not only help trade in the only way 
in which it can.be helped effectively by a Government, but 
also render the maintenance of rule safe and easy. But 
we must not digress further into the subject of Nigeria. 
All we want to do on the present occasion is to make our 
readers realise three things. First, that the Niger 
agreement is one honourable to England, and involves no 
loss of dignity, prestige, or of material advantage. 
Secondly, that it puts the seal, as it were, on the great 
West African Empire of France. Thirdly, that it 
acknowledges our undisputed right to a smaller but very 
important Empire,—that otf the Hausa States. 





THE DRY-ROT IN SPAIN. 


HE history of this slow war brings out one fact of 
importance very clearly. At the beginning of a 
campaign it is not wealth which tells, but readiness, and 
perhaps character more than either. If Spain had not 
been governed by positively incompetent men she would 
have been able to make a very good fight of it, perhaps 
even to have wearied the Americans till they offered 
acceptable terms. The Philippines were practically 
thrown away by incompetence at Madrid. General Primo 
de Rivera, speaking in the Cortes, declares that seventeen 
years ago he described the islands as undefended, and 
begged for a squadron and fortifications, but though the 
colony yielded a surplus of a million pounds a year, the 
Government would do nothing. On his reappointment in 
1897 he renewed his applications, still without effect, and 
in 1898 he warned the Government that Manilla would 
be attacked; but the Ministry declined to believe him, and 
when Admiral Dewey appeared before Manilla nothing 
had been done. Admiral Montojo, in a long interview 
with the Times’ correspondent, confirms this statement to 
the letter, declaring that his representations were of the 
most urgent kind, but were entirely neglected, and that 
he went into battle knowing that his means of resistance 
were hopelessly inadequate. He himself, though he 
fought like a Spanish gentleman, seems to be a man of 
little decision and inferior capacity, for he steamed out to 
Subic expecting to find fortifications there, and finding 
none, steamed back again to do what he could under 
shelter of the guns of Cavité, which did nothing for him. 
Imagine an Admiral “expecting” non-existent forti- 
fications within his own command. He tried, he said, 
to make torpedoes, but they were of no use; he never 
attempted to fortify Corregidor, which if fortified would 
have rendered entrance almost impossible; and now 
when all is lost his grand anxiety is to prove that he 
was personally brave, which no one in his own country 
or elsewhere ever dreamed of doubting. A Spaniard 
is the kind of man who always leaves his revolver 
unloaded, and discovering the fact, walks to his death 
unarmed lest anybody should suppose he is afraid. Ever 
since the engagement the Government at home have 
behaved as they behaved before it, that is, they have 
done nothing except talk. They have promised to send 
a reserve fleet, which is in such bad order that it cannot 
move from Cadiz; they have asserted that the natives, 


i | 
who are surrounding Manilla in arms, have no enmity to 
‘Spain; and they have boasted that General Augustin 
the Captain-General, knows how to die at his post as if 
that would save the colony. The Premier refuses infor 
mation as if he had some secret plan, while he hag none 
unless it be to tempt Germany to support the cause of 
Spain, and excuses all defeats by pleading that «if Spain 
had possessed the Fleet of Great Britain, the result would 
have been different.” We do not feel sure of that unlegg 
Spain had possessed also a British Government ang 
Parliament. A great fleet was not required at Manilla, 
A single squadron in perfect order, with two heavy 
batteries on Corregidor, mines in the fairway, and 
sentinels who were not asleep, would have made attack 
impossible; and where would Admiral Dewey have gone 
except to San Francisco for reinforcements? Even as it 
is, if Spain had so governed that the natives had become 
acquiescent in her rule, Admiral Dewey could do nothing 
except destroy Manilla, leaving the Captain-General to 
govern the interior of all the islands until the termination 
of the war. 

The scene is the same in the West Indies. Although 
Admiral Cervera has suffered himself to be locked up in 
Santiago like a householder who retreats into a store 
closet and has the key turned on him by the burglar, 
Spain has every advantage in defending Cuba. She hag 
had time to improve the fortifications of Havana till the 
American Government avoids attacking them. She has at 
least eighty thousand regular soldiers in and round that 
capital. Her men will fight when ordered whenever they 
have a chance, as is seen in the affair at Guantanamo, as 
well as any other troops. The army has plenty of food if 
the civil population has not, and as the Civil War has raged 
for two years it ought to be over-provided with munitions, 
There is no reason in the world why the Spaniards 
should not defend Cuba successfully except that they are 
Spaniards. On the other hand, the Americans are fettered 
by their entire unreadiness, by the inexperience of their 
Departments, and by their constitutional system, which 
prohibits them from choosing a chief for an emergency, 
till they are for the moment almost paralysed. Their 
regular Army is too small to do the work demanded of it, 
and the Departments which have to create a larger one do 
not know how to do it. They are as willing as it is 
possible to be, they work all day, and they have endless 
means, both in men and money, but the result is a con- 
fusion as bad as ours when we landed in the Crimea. The 
tales told of stores wasted, of necessaries such as uniforms 
collected anywhere except on the spot, of officers appointed 
for political reasons, financial reasons, and reasons of re- 
lationship, of orders issued and recalled, of troops crowded 
till disease can hardly be averted, and of fleets of trans- 
ports waiting, waiting, waiting, would tax the belief 
even of Sir W. H. Russell, who saw and described it all 
in the Black Sea in 1855. The Departments seem to be 
organised like our own Supply offices in that year, so that 
the revising authority who can reconcile disputes can 
never be found at a moment’s notice, nobody is respon- 
sible with his commission for any blunder, and the real 
fighting men fret their hearts out in the effort to remove 
obstacles which seem impalpable yet are never removed. 
There is, in fact, no final authority except the President, 
and he is not Abraham Lincoln, but a most worthy man, 
who would give the world to know exactly what to do, 
who detests the war from a conscientious abhorrence of 
bloodshed, who is bewildered by his inexperience, and 
who, if we can judge rightly at this distance, which is 
perhaps impossible, leaps eagerly at any excuse which 
enables him to delay any considerable expenditure of 
American citizens’ lives. He goes on steadily doing his 
duty, as he sees it, at any personal sacrifice, and deserves 
the esteem as well as the commiseration of all good men; 
but he infuses no fresh spirit into the mighty people 
whose executive officer he is supposed to be. 

All this tells in favour of Spain, and yet we all know 
that nothing will come of these advantages. They were 
quite as great when General Weyler landed in Cuba, 
and yet the insurrection was not suppressed. The 
Spaniards will fight and will die, but they will make 
some blunder, or be short of some munition, or expect 
some impossible interference, or they will be betrayed by 
their own subjects, or they will be abandoned by their own 
Government, and all their courage and their efforts will 





be spent in vain. The Parliament of Madrid, instead of 
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roviding forthe war, will discuss its causes; the Admiralty, 
instead of strengthening its Fleet, will conceal all facts as 
to its condition; the Government, instead of arming 
pain, will prepare elaborate proofs that the Americans 
have broken some international rule about which nobody 
cares, and which until they care has no operative 
“sanction.” Is anybody going to hang Admiral Sampson 
for sinking the ‘ Merrimac’ in the channel of Santiago? 
Then what is the use of chattering about the “ illegality ” 
of sinking the ‘Merrimac’? The ‘Merrimac’ is sunk, 
and a hundredweight of dynamite to blow her up would 
be worth a ream of all the arguments the Foreign Office 
of Madrid can put together. The people are apparently 
as little competent as their rulers, Everybody in Madrid 
expects @ revolution, or a Carlist revolt, or a period of 
anarchy, or at best an era of sharp and sanguinary but 
successful repression ; but nobody expects that the people 
will insist on efficiency, will put in their own men, and 
tell them to govern under the Queen-Regent with some- 
thing of energy, and of the ability to make ends and 
means fit together. What has happened to Spain that a 

eople with such courage, and such a history, and such 
resources, should in the grand crisis of their fate elect 
and accept a Government which acts like a man with 
softening of the brain, or too old for work, or too fullof levity 
to see that work ought to be done? Nothing is provided 
for, nothing is taken advantage of, nothing is even said that 
has the smallest relation to facts. ‘“ We have no man,” 
say the Spaniards in excuse; but so far as Englishmen 
can see, there is also no effort to find him. Everybody 
asks who cut the dyke, the Queen-Regent, Canovas, 
Sagasta, Marshal Campos, or General Weyler? But 
nobody carries so much as a stone to fill up the gaping 
fissure. Spain wants a hydraulic engineer, and has got 
gentlemen who talk about the harm that rats can do, and 
have done, to dyke systems. If she does not bestir her- 
self, the sea will be on her in flood. 





A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


E cannot profess to be enthusiastic about the Bill 
for creating a Commission to add to the Univer- 
sity of London a teaching branch, but we are nevertheless 
glad that it has passed the second reading. The Govern- 
ment, in its permanent fear of unpopularity, and its 
intermittent fear of expense, has preferred a second-best 
plan to the best one, but still the second-best plan is 
better than nothing, and may gather together materials 
ready prepared for a nobler structure. The best plan 
would have been for the Government to have granted a sum 
of £400,000 as a gift, to have added to the £10,000 a year 
thus assured a rate yielding another £10,000 a year, and 
with this £20,000 a year to have reproduced in London the 
University of Edinburgh, one of the most successful teaching 
Universities in the world. For the sake of historic con- 
tinuity, and of the just pride of London, they should 
have retained the old name; and as the Examining Board 
for the whole Kingdom—now called the University of 
London—is useful, they should have imbedded that Board, 
with a modified constitution as to control and origin, in 
the new and grander edifice. They should have provided 
means whereby the twenty-five teaching schools which 
the Bill proposes to absorb in the new body should have 
been able gradually to merge in it, and they should 
have taxed those bodies and some others, including 
the Inns of Court and the City Guilds, to provide for 
the indispensable buildings, and any expenses necessary 
to give formal and visible dignity to a University intended 
to be a source of intellectual light for a thousand 
years. London would then have had a teaching Univer- 
sity worthy of her position as the Metropolis of the world, 
—a University which would gradually have attracted 
great gifts, and with them the means of providing Chairs 
to distribute the highest education in all departments, 
from philosophy down to botany—the lowest degree ever 
taken by man was, it is said, an egrotat in botany—not 
only for the nation which inhabits London, but for the 
foreigners whom every living University ought to draw 
to its bosom. We would have had them compose the 
governing body of the first men in the Kingdom, and have 
made the First Lord of the Treasury, who in this country 
always has some intellectual interests, ex-officio Chancellor, 
with unusual powers as Visitor-General for clearing away 
abuses such as always grow up, and removing Professors 


whose usefulness for any reason had died away. Such a 
plan would have been worthy of the Government and of 
London, and we do not believe that it would have pro- 
duced the smallest unpopularity. If the graduates of the 
existing University and the twenty-five “schools,” and 
the hosts of small men who are timid lest change should 
make them smaller, had objected, the Government should 
have passed over their opposition in silence, confident that 
with the approval of the electors, and of all who can 
think throughout the world, opposition of that kind would 
not last, and would not matter if it did. 

The Government, we suppose, lacked the nerve or the 
interest to attempt anything so large and so final, and 
therefore proposed a second-best plan which is intensely 
English and conciliatory and illogical, but which, like 
most English plans, will probably in a few years lick itself 
into a working shape, and may then be invested with 
something of dignity and completeness. Twenty-five 
schools—ten medical schools, six theological colleges, four 
colleges of music, and five schools for teaching what used 
to be called learning—having agreed to federate them- 
selves, and “to raise and co-ordinate their teaching,” their 
teachers are to be the teachers of a London University 
which will exist side by side with the present Examining 
Board and use the same buildings, under rules to be drawn 
up and enforced by a Statutory Commission created by 
the present Bill. The permanent regulating power in the 
University will, it seems evident, belong, under the plan, 
to the teachers, and if they do not split into factions or 
plot in the interest of their specialties, they will probably 
use it very well. There is a fear that they may lower the 
standard of degrees, especially in medicine, in order to 
attract students, but if they do they will be abolished, and 
we do not think they will. The tendency of teachers, we 
agree with Sir John Gorst, is to raise standards, if only 
because the process elevates their own intellectual import- 
ance and warns off incompetent rivals, and they will live, 
besides, under somewhat sharp supervision from entirely 
competent minds. We should rather expect that they 
would do very limited work very fairly well, that the new 
University would acquire a reputation for teaching some 
things excellently, and that its failure would be in the 
range of the instruction it provided, in appliances for 
everything except science, and in value as a depositary 
and storehouse of true learning. That may come by 
degrees as money comes, and at any rate is more likely to. 
come than if nothing is done, and no centre formed round 
which men who care for knowledge can exert themselves. 
The money will come some day. English billionaires 
are an unimaginative caste, most of whom do not 
even understand that the expansion of thought has 
value, and that one thinker produced by a University 
may double the effective powers of a whole people; 
but they will die and be buried, and it cannot be 
that among their descendants, who will be cultivated 
men tired of being rich, there will not be two or 
three, devoted at once to learning and to London, who 
will perceive what a Metropolitan University needs, and 
by providing it, bribe a penurious Parliament to make all 
necessary changes. Thirty years hence, if civilisation is 
not pauperised by a general war to secure monopolies and 
seize swamps, the money required will seem a trifle, and 
men will look back on the debate of Tuesday with a puzzled 
consciousness that they hardly understand why Govern- 
ment took all that trouble to escape the necessity of 
constructing, or rather of paying for, a symmetrical and 
effective scheme. 

We wonder whether the great body of electors under- 
stand what a University is, and what it can do for 
them when it is really alive. We would fain believe it, 
and see ground for hoping that the belief will one day be 
reasonable. The Lowland Scotch really like Universities, 
perhaps because they object to an unlearned Ministry, and 
know what they are for, and the Lowland Scotch are only 
the English trained by teaching and poverty for three 
hundred years. They do not all “ cultivate the Muses on 
a little oatmeal,” but they all think it a most creditable 
thing to do, and would not at all approve that the means 
of doing it should be brought by any penuriousness to an 
end. We have heard a Scotch artisan—he was a carpenter 
—distinctly approve a proposal to found a Sanscrit Chair, 
and we do not doubt if his sixpence had been wanting to 
found it, he would have given one with cheerfulness. The 
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understand that one man who happens to unite full 
learning with originality may clarify the thought of a 
generation, and make its descendants wiser for ever, as, 
to take only two illustrations from opposite poles of 
thought, John Wyclif and Lord Bacon did, and that to 
hand down the torch of learning a little brighter than 
before is not only the highest, but the most useful, of all 
secular work. “An unlettered King,” wrote Fulk the 
Good of Anjou, “ is but a crowned ass ; ” and an unlettered 
Captain of Labour is but an elephant with a gilt howdah, 
very useful, very splendid to the eye, but a brute-beast 
nevertheless. When the English have fully caught that, 
they will found more Universities than one, on plans which 
will have in them some of the symmetry, and scientific 
coherence, and range of object which the careful and con- 
ciliatory plan of the Government for expanding the 
London University into a true centre for diffusing light 
so conspicuously lacks. 





THE LATEST NEWS FROM AUSTRIA. 


T looks very much as if the Emperor of Austria—one 
of the most perplexing characters in Europe, for he 
never makes blunders, yet is not an intellectual man— 
were about to extricate himself from his seemingly hope- 
less situation in an unexpected way. He has evidently 
been more alarmed by the Pan-Germanic feeling mani- 
fested in the Hereditary States, in Bohemia, and only last 
week in Moravia, than by any of the Slavic demonstra- 
tions, and has resolved, first of all, to soothe the German 
population. He has therefore prorogued his Cisleithan 
Parliament, as be has a constitutional right to do, and can 
now govern under Clause 14 by means of emergent 
decrees having the force of law. By one of these decrees 
it is said he will suspehd the Language Ordinance until a 
Special Commission, which will never report till he orders 
it, has terminated its labours. The effect of this 
seemingly moderate and exceedingly astute plan is that 
German once more becomes the official language of the 
Monarchy, and that the Germans are in their own 
judgment replaced in the position of moral ascendency 
which they claim as the more civilised of the races 
included within the Empire. They will consequently, 
his advisers calculate, give up their agitation, and thus 
rid him of the ugliest and most pressing difficulty of the 
hour, the disposition of the Austrian Germans to appeal 
for aid to the Hohenzollerns, with whom disinterestedness 
is not a historic quality, and whom the Emperor, as a 
Hapsburg with a long memory, in all probability secretly 
distrusts. It is true the step back will greatly irritate the 
Slavs; but they are not so well organised as their opponents; 
they have not the same dourness and persistence ; and 
they have not been accustomed through centuries to a 
formal ascendency. They are not so proud, either, of Russia 
as the Pan-Germans are of Germany, and in most provinces 
are as much divided from the Greek Church as the German 
Catholics are from the Protestant denominations. Indeed, 
they may be more divided, for Herr Wolf remains the 
leader of the German Extremists, after threatening 
publicly that if no other way remained, the Germans of 
Austria would renounce the Catholic faith and accept the 
Evangelical. Moreover, German ascendency makes it 
easier for Austria and Hungary te agree, for Hungary is 
still in the hands of the Magyars, and the Magyars are 
still, like the Germans, a dominant minority ruling a 
majority, and intensely desirous to maintain their rule. 
If the two castes once more pull together, as they used to 
do, they make up a great body of power, and one possessed 
of the great advantage that the subordinate populations, 
however much irritated by their pretensions, are accus- 
tomed to hear them and to see them acknowledged. If 
the statement is true, and it is certainly probable, there 
will be a grand outpouring of words; but the time for 
Slav insurrection as united Slavs is not yet, their most 
civilised kingdom, Bohemia, being almost an enclave 
among German populations; and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph will probably not see his throne shaken again by 
the quarrel during his lifetime. His has been a strange 
experience, always on the edge of a precipice, yet never 
falling over, and our children will read the memoirs of 
his reign with an interest which they do not bestow upon 
that reign now. 
It is curious that they do not, unless, indeed, they are 
eonvinced that nothing can overthrow “Austria,” for the 





fall of the Hapsburg dynasty would be in its consequences 
a most tremendous event. It would pulverise the great 
European arrangements under which the Continent hag 
now lived for more than three centuries. With the grand 
Southern dominion of which the Hapsburg family is the 
nexus once broken up, there would not only be anarchy 
through a large portion of Europe, but there would arise 
a situation which might involve fifty years of war, and 
perhaps ruin the prospects of modern civilisation. There 
would be nothing left with real force in it except Germany, 
France, and Russia, and the two latter might, if united 
for the purpose, as they would have a strong interest in 
being, squeeze the first-named almost out of existence, 
Germany, in fact, even if strengthened by the addition of the 
Hereditary States, might be reduced to a defensive policy 
which would leave all Southern Europe helpless and 
exposed to spoilers. What could Spain, or Italy, or a 
Balkan Federation, or Turkey, isolated, half-ruined, and 
discouraged, do against the tremendous forces which could 
be brought to bear on them? Spain and Italy would lie 
at the mercy of France. Russia would eat up Turkey 
and the Balkan kingdoms, including Greece. Even 
Hungary, cloven as she is by the race-line, could hardly 
hope to preserve her independence. The fears, the pre- 
cautions, the crushing taxation for military defence, and 
the recurring wars, would destroy all happiness in 
Southern Europe, and ultimately cripple both commerce 
and civilisation. The existence of Austria as a Great 
Power is, in fact, indispensable to European safety, and 
no one has ever suggested how, without the binding 
influence of the Hapsburg sceptre, leaden sceptre though 
it be, the States which make up “ Austria” could com. 
bine themselves into a Great Power. Who is to be their 
head, and to whom is military loyalty to be directed? 
Mr. Gladstone, who had flashes of insight in foreign 
affairs, once suggested that Austria might—we think he 
even said “ must ’—become federal, but he was thinking 
not of a Federal Republic, but of that untried experiment, 
a Federal Monarchy under an hereditary chief. In-any 
case, the shattering of Austria would be a misfortune for 
the world so great that the light-hearted way in which it 
is often spoken of in this country strikes us with a 
constantly recurring sense of surprise. 


It will not happen? We hope not and believe not; but 
there are two alarming dangers in Austria. One is the 
one now visible. The more experience a man gains in 
international politics the more conscious does he become 
of the inveteracy and width of the cleavage caused by 
conscious differences of race. It is almost worse than 
differences of creed, for it is more nearly self-generated. 
It appears often to exist without reason or against 
reason, and to be independent of justice or length of 
partnership. We see it, of course, in its strongest 
form in the “antagonism of the colours,” which seems to 
defy reasoning; but it is strong, though not so strong, 
between the white races also. The Swiss have surmounted 
the difficulty, but Celt and Saxon, Slav and German, 
German and Italian, have a rooted distaste for one another, 
leading in some cases to hatred and in others to an 
incurable scorn. The Celt thinks the Saxon a strongly 
built clodhopper, and the Saxon holds the Celt to be an 
unreasonable child; the Slav holds the German to be an 
oppressive formalist, and the German describes the 
Slav as an often charming, always emotional, and 
sometimes irresponsible being for whom God, as the 
Turk said, may find a use in his own good time, 
but who at present is a nuisance. The contest 
between men with such feelings for each other may 
go any length, may lead even to a total disregard of the 
bond of interest such as you often see in ill-mated couples 
or partners with some cause of dislike rooted in the 
character. The other danger consists in the character of 
the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. It has remained at 
the top for a long while, and it has produced very suc- 
cessful persons like Maria Theresa, and in his later years 
Francis Joseph; but a certain drawback has usually been 
visible in its men, which, it we were writing of merchants 
or lawyers, we should call stolidity. They have never 
been so “unlucky,” that is, so precisely ill-suited to their 
environment, as the English Stuarts or the three clans of 
Bourbons, but they have seemed wanting in some faculty 
of comprehension which makes for success. They have 
rarely chosen successful Generals, never original states- 
men. They have often seemed to defy circumstances, and 
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have pressed forward on their own route so doggedly as 
to produce needless misfortunes, which yet they have 
hitherto survived. The next successor of the present 
Emperor may be a cleric, or an absolutist, or a fainéant, 
and if he is, his special and indispensable place in the 
Empire, which is that of passionless Referee belonging to 
no tribe, fearing no rival, caring for no victory save that 
of his house as representing all under its sceptre, will 
not be filled, and the great arch without its keystone may 
go down with acrash. We shall see; but the arch has 
been shaking, and if it goes down the bridge between 
East and West, North and South, will lie in ruins, with a 
terrible effect upon the European system, which, after all, 
is the political thing as yet most important to mankind. 





THE BEST MEMORIAL FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 


HERE are two distinct stages in the genesis of 
T' memorials. First, of course, comes the emotional 
stage, which has its birth possibly in a funeral sermon, 
and attains its perfection in the meeting of a hastily 
collected committee. A great man has died, and an un- 
acknowledged consciousness that he will soon be forgotten 
makes those who loved or admired him wish to have their 
recollection of him aided by some visible sign. In this 
way things soon become ripe for the utilitarian stage. 
In this the memory of the great man plays quite a 
secondary part. It is invoked freely enough, but it is 
invoked for a purpose. Every one who has any special 
object at heart sets to work to consider whether it cannot 
be linked on to the suggested memorial. The great man 
was born somewhere and died somewhere, and in the 
interval between the two dates he lived somewhere. 
Here, then, are at least three places in which money may 
properly be spent in commemorating him. Then come 
the objects in which he himself took special interest. 
He was an eminent Churchman. What tribute could be 
more natural than a new cathedral? Or he was an 
eminent philanthropist, and the hospital that he founded 
cries out for a new wing. It is so much better, it is argued, to 
spend the money on something useful rather than waste it 
on a statue, a bust, or a tablet. Our assent to this proposi- 
tion must be qualified. Does the recollection of the 
dead man count for anything in the business? Because, 
if it does, there is something to be said for the statue. It 
may, indeed, be too great a failure to attract any notice, 
or it may be so incongruous in costume or attitude that 
even those who helped to pay for it avert their eyes as 
they pass by. But if it escapes these dangers it does at 
least answer its purpose. No one can doubt, for example, 
that the statue of Lord Beaconsfield at Westminster has 
held an important place in the special cult with which it 
is associated,—a much larger place at all events than 
would have belonged to an _ institution for giving 
exhibitions to promising Hebrew youths. 

Still, there are cases in which a memorial of the 
utilitarian kind is so specially appropriate, as to make the 
objection to the type inapplicable, and an instance in 
point is present with us at this moment. There is a 
universal feeling that there should be a memorial to Mr. 
Gladstone,—so universal, indeed, that more than one is 
certain to be set on foot. Is there any one form of such 
a memorial which takes precedence in point of fitness of 
all others that can benamed? In order to satisfy this con- 
dition it must have two prominent features. It must relate 
to some aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s many-sided nature which 
excited universalinterest; it mustindicatea mode of spending 
the money raised to which every subscriber can contribute 
with a good conscience. Some of the most conspicuous 
aspects of Mr. Gladstone’s nature do not make this com- 
prehensive appeal. He was a great Home-rule statesman, 
and from this point of view the creation of a new organisa- 
tion for the propagation of Home-rule principles would be 
quite in keeping. But then all of usare not Home-rulers, 
though we admire Mr. Gladstone as heartily as if we 
were; consequently any political proposal must fall to 
the ground. He was a great Churchman, and from this 
point of view there is very much to be said for the build- 
ing of a cathedral in Liverpool. But then those who 
would wish to contribute to a national memorial are not 
all Churchmen, and you cannot expect, or even wish, that 
Nonconformists should co-operate in giving greater 
dignity and efficiency to a Church to which they do not 
belong. There isa third object, which would be completely 








free from either of these drawbacks, and yet would 
commemorate a side of Mr. Gladstone as familiar, as 
interesting, as immediately suggested by the mere 
mention of his name, as either of those that have 
been just dismissed. What has been the favourite 
subject of comment and illustration in the many refer- 
ences that have been made to Mr. Gladstone since 
his death? Is it not his interest in his library, the 
happiness he found in living among his books? 
Which, of all his remarkable qualities, has been more 
envied than his faculty of passing from one subject to 
another with not even a longing look towards the one he 
has left behind? What has taken more hold of the 
popular imagination than the stories of his power of 
abstracting himself from politics in the very strain and 
crisis of power or opposition, and devoting to literature 
the scanty leisure of a railway journey or a delayed 
appointment ? Is there any one form that a memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone could take at once so characteristic of the 
man and socomprehensive in its appeal to his countrymen 
as some outlay associated with a library ? 


If we have carried our readers with us thus far we 
shall, we are sure, have no difficulty in carrying them with 
us a step further. The chief need of an old and settled 
country is not the foundation of new libraries, but the 
perfecting of libraries already in being. Individual or 
municipal enterprise, or the growth of local demand, can 
be trusted to supply the wants of the general public. But 
contributions, whether from individuals or from com 
munities, flow in but slowly to the vast collections which 
aim at meeting, and from want of funds can so seldom 
meet, the wants of the professed student. The men by 
whose labours the world is made permanently richer 
in the goods of the mind are too often left to make their 
intellectual bricks with a very inadequate provision of 
straw. They give time and money to some visit to a 
famous library only to find perhaps that the one book 
they specially wanted is not in the collection. That is a 
very disheartening incident alike to student and librarian, 
and we can imagine few things that would have more 
aroused Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy. Nor, if it is agreed 
that a benefaction to some great library would be a most 
natural form for a national memorial to him to take, can 
there be a moment’s doubt as to which library should be 
the one thus honoured. In a letter to the Standard, Mr. 
Nicholson, the Librarian of the Bodleian, tells us of the 
zeal, the quite unusual zeal, with which Mr. Gladstone 
pressed the claims of the Bodleian on a certain very rich 
man. “Ina case such as that of the Bodleian,” he wrote 
to Mr. Nicholson a year and a half ago, “I would put in 
use all the ‘cheek’ that I possess.” And when the first 
application failed he was not disheartened. ‘ Six months 
later he wrote that, though the rich man had given a 
discouraging answer, he had made a second appeal to him. 
‘ As long as there is any hope I shall not give him up.’” 
In a man of Mr. Gladstone’s proud and sensitive tempera- 
ment there could be no better evidence of the extent to 
which the needs of the Bodleian had moved him. Mr. 
Nicholson’s own statement in this same letter shows 
how great these needs are. “The Bodleian, the second 
largest library in the British Empire, and inferior in 
size only to the libraries of five nations, has an income 
equivalent to what the British Museum receives for 
binding alone, and barely more than one-third the income 
of the Manchester free libraries.” Here is an institution 
which draws scholars from every part of the world, which 
places them in an atmosphere of unequalled beauty and 
refinement, and amid academical surroundings of the 
highest order. It has “been practically open, free of 
charge, to the entire learned world for nearly three 
hundred years,” and during all that time it has never 
received one penny from “the public purse or from any 
corporation outside our own University,” and unfortu- 
nately the pence that the University can give are but few. 
The fall in the value of land has been the cause of 
this inability, and its effect on the Bodleian does not 
admit of question. We know of nothing into which Mr. 
Gladstone would have thrown himself with more en- 
thusiasm than into a movement having for its object the 
filling up of some of the lacunx in the library of a 
University which had so large and so constant a share in 
his affections. To benefit Oxford, and in Oxford to benefit 
the Bodleian,—where else can we hope to find so happy a 
combination of objects for the purpose which so many of 
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us have now in our minds? With whatever success 
local or sectional claims may be put forward in support of 
a local or sectional memorial, a conspicuous addition to 
the literary wealth of the Bodleian seems to us to have 
far and away the highest claim as the memorial of the 
nation at large. To endow the Bodleian with £5,000 a 
year would indeed be a worthy “Gladstone Memorial.” 
Thousands of scholars would every year bless the memory 
of the great statesman who, next to his country, loved 
good books and sound learning, and wished that they 
should flourish and abound. 








MR. LEITER’S “CORNER” IN WHEAT. 

O create a monopoly is, if you can effect it, the quickest 

and safest way of making a fortune yet invented by 

man. You buy at sixpence, and as nobody else has any of 
the article, you sell to the whole world at sevenpence, which if 
the whole world buys means millions. Fortunately it is also the 
most difficult way. It looks easy if you have money enough, 
for no law interferes with your purchases, and, except in the 
rarest cases, no one with power to execute the decree will 
forbid your asking for an article of commerce any price you 
please. In civilised countries the Government is usually 
loth to interfere, though we have known that done in 
the case of salt, and the chance of being lynched, even 
when much misery is inflicted, is exceedingly remote. 
The populace knows too little to hang the Mr. Leiters. 
There are, however, limitations on such speculations which 
operate with considerable effect. If the article is one of 
prime necessity, it is also an article existing in enormous 
quantities, and under conditions which make far-reaching 
purchases either impossible or exceedingly full of risk. The 
number of things which absolutely cannot be done with- 
-out is exceedingly limited, even if we include the articles 
which mankind, though it could go on in their absence, 
will not consent to lose. Water is one of them, bread 
is another, and salt is a third, and we may add for prac- 
tical purposes the material of woollen or cotton clothing, 
meat, milk, alcohol in some form, iron, tobacco, and we 
rather think, as the world is now constituted, paper, and to a 
monopoly of each there are serious obstacles. The supply of 
water is protected in most places where it is scarce or difficult 
to distribute, by legislative enactment, and in others by the 
dread of popular rage, which might be very quickly excited, 
and would be both unscrupulous and cruel. To monopolise 
food in a besieged city is dangerous, but to monopolise water 
would mean death if the thirsty could inflict it. Buying up 
the world’s supply of corn is safer, indeed quite safe, but it 
requires enormous capital. It can hardly be attempted in 
more than one country, and the moment it is attempted the 
high price draws to the market the entire surplus of the world. 
Mr. Leiter, of Chicago, for example, succeeded in holding for 
.a few weeks the whole American supply of wheat, and so sent 
up prices all over Europe and America, but before he began 
to reap his profit, Russia, India, Argentina, and a hundred 
smaller wheat- fields began pouring in their stocks till 
prices sunk again. He had, moreover, overestimated the 
shortage, a new and ample crop was on its way, it was 
necessary to sell to avoid loss, and the moment he sold the 
panic ended, and a “slump,” or rapid fall of price, occurred 
which in a few days swept away his entire profits. He was a 
millionaire one week and a “ plain man” the next, and even to 
gamblers an alternation of fortune like that is not attractive. 
Even in a land where Protection reigns the regrating of corn 
on the grand scale is very risky work. You can buy all there 
is if there is money enough, but the populace is sure to 


clamour, and the Government sure to yield, and when the | 


ports are once open commerce is too strong for you. Tobacco 
is saved from the monopolist in much the same way. It 
exists almost everywhere, the stocks are very large, there is 
always a crop coming on, and though mankind will not 
entirely do without the weed, it can, and will, enormously 
reduce its regular consumption. Salt has been repeatedly 
monopolised with success, but always by a Government, for 
while it is legal to sell it, it can be brought from half the 
world, and can be extracted at a price from many soils, as 
well as from sea-water. There is another limit, too, on the 
profit obtainable, even great Governments shrinking from the 
consequences of rendering salt anattainable by the poor. 
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They get sick for want of it, and they grow murderong| 
fierce. Alcohol, again, can hardly be monopolised except by 
a Government, for it can be made anywhere, by any one, and 
in any necessary quantity. All that is needed is a tin kettle 
the grain, and a minute knowledge of distillation, Monopolies 
of meat or milk are difficult, because both articles are 
perishable, and both can be done without for limited periodg 
without very acute suffering. Monopolies of bacon haye 
been organised, and once or twice have succeeded, but the 
speculation is always hampered by the fact that the first 
attraction of bacon is its cheapness. If it becomes dear, 
substitutes for it are just as popular and just as easily 
procured. The supply of cotton and wool might, of course, 
be bought up by a syndicate with very large means, but it 
would be a dangerous experiment, the number of fibres which 
could be used being considerable, the crops annual, and the 
world’s stock of used materials nearly inexhaustible. We 
are all contemptuous of shoddy, but it will do ata pinch, 
Why paper has not been monopolised we do not know. The 
consumption is enormous, and the power of manufacture at 
short notice strictly limited. We should think it quite possible 
for a syndicate to buy up all the paper in Europe and America, 
and raise the price for a few months sufficiently to give 
themselves one highly satisfactory dividend. They could not 
do it, however, without the help of the paper manufacturers, 
and the risk incurred by the latter would be one of final ruin, 
The wild rage of the Press of the world would be a formid. 
able danger, the great consumers would unite to start their 
own factories, and in a year prices would have receded to their 
old level, whilethe ancient factories, with their great businesses, 
would be in the Bankruptcy Court. Practically, monopolists 
must be content to fly at smaller game, and they do not invari- 
ably bring even that down. A great firm did once, we believe, 
possess themselves, as they fancied, of all the indigo in the world, 
only to find that their high price drew quantities from countries 
where tbey did not know it existed ; while a very daring attempt 
to monopolise hops ran up the value, not of hops so much, as 
of camomile and other less innocent substitutes. Quinine 
has been monopolised repeatedly, to the no small trouble of 
hospitals; the supply of rhubarb has been occasionally in one 
or two hands; and there are tales told of the fortunes made 
by buying up articles little known, but indispensable to 
certain processes of manufacture. As a rule, however, 
speculators find science a little too strong for them, 
and the only article we know of in which a true 
monopoly has been successfully maintained for many years is 
petroleum. Its managers have been wise enough to avoid 
unendaurable prices; they have therefore incurred little 
popular hatred; they seem somehow to have surmounted 
the danger from strikes, which one would have expected to be 
formidable; and their chief, Mr. Rockefeller, is reputed to be 
the richest man in the world, and must certainly be in enjoy- 
ment of one of its largest incomes, which probably, as he is 
very like any other dissenting deacon, gives him no more 
pleasure than he would derive from ten thousand a year. 
Diamonds are only partially monopolised, the speculators 
controlling only one source of supply; but still, that is the 
chief source, and as the few like diamonds to be dear while 
the many know nothing about them, many fortunes have 
been made in the article without any popular hatred being 
incurred. Mr. Leiter would have been lynched if German 
Socialists could have got at him; but nobody wanted to 
lynch Mr. Barnato or Mr. Beit, though the latter is 
supposed to have accumulated sums “beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” 


It is not easy to define the moral objection to monopolies, 
though we all feel, as we do in the case of gambling, that 
there must be one somewhere if we could only find it. If it 
is right, and even praiseworthy, to buy and sell flour, why 
should it be wrong, even damnably wrong, to buy and sell all 
the flour in the world? When Governments do it, even in 
the case of an absolute necessary like salt, nobody protests; 
yet if a community may do it, why should not an individual ? 
We suspect the true answer is one which opinion constantly 
returns but the philosophers do not, namely, that monopoly is 
perfectly sinless, unless it compels you or enables you 
to “grind the face of the poor.” That is wrong, 
not only under the Christian precept, but under the 
unwritten contract which enables human beings to live 
together in amity, and which we call civilisation. A man can 
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a 
have no right because he is rich to make life intolerable to the 


majority of his neighbours. Nor has he a right merely by the 

ressure of his wealth to skim the small resources which 
enable them to live in decency. If that is correct, it follows 
that monopolising is right or wrong, not in itself, but accord- 
ing to its subject. A good man may hold a share in a 
Diamond Trust, or even a Silk Trust, but could not without 
yiolence to his conscience hold one in a Wheat Trust, a Salt 
Trust, or a Trust, if there could be such a thing established, to 
monopolise the means of procuring fire. We can see no 
answer to that proposition, and should, therefore, see no moral 
objection to laws to prevent the regrating of necessary articles, 
except, of course, the difficulty, long since proved by experience, 
of carrying them out. We should, moreover, hold that a 
Salt Monopoly in the hands of a Government was 
utterly bad but for the fact, repeatedly proved in India, 
that the action of Government, otherwise indefensible, 

events the creation of a much more formidable monopoly in 
the hands of individuals. Precisely the same rule applies to 
the monopoly of any drag which is indispensable to health, 
or of any article—milk is the only one we can think of—the 
dearness of which might increase mortality or cause a per- 
ceptible increase in human suffering. The rule is rather 
rough and ready, and is exposed to the objection that for once 
conduct is judged rather by its consequences than by its 
motive; but it is the only rule which will work, or which is 
sure of support from the instinctive judgment of average 
mankind. A monopoly of a thing not particularly wanted 
does not seem bad, but the monopoly of a necessity is bad 
both from the view of the moralist and that of the politician. 





LANDSCAPE AND LITERATURE. 


N the Romanes Lecture at Oxford this year Sir Archibald 
Geikie has dealt with a subject which has been little 
worked out, viz., the effect exercised by types of scenery on 
literature. The lecturer confines himself to the scenery of 
Great Britain, which he divides, for his purposes, into Low- 
lands, Uplands, and Highlands. The Lowlands of England 
lie roughly to the south-east of a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Humber through the Midlands to the Bristol 
Channel, and the typical parts of this region are the lime- 
stones and clays of the Oolitic series, where Cowper lived, 
and mused, and recalled to a people who had been fed on 
innutritious urban poetry the more placid and usual charms 
of Nature. In the Lowlands of Scotland, however, we have 
a quite different character of scenery, largely portrayed by 
Thomson, whom, from some points of view, we may regard 
as the first British Nature-poet. But a far greater was to 
come in the person of Burns, in whom “for the first time 
in English literature the burning ardour of a passionate soul 
went out in tumultuous joy towards Nature.” Burns has in- 
terpreted for all time the scenery of Lowland Scotland, though, 
as Sir A. Geikie points out, his landscapes “are marked bysome 
curious limitations.” The British Uplands take in the Border 
scenery, where our great ballad literature had rise,—a region 
for many centuries chiefly pastoral. It is a region where the 
topographical conditions—the succession of separated dales— 
compelled isolation and habits of self-dependence. Just as 
Cowper’s poetry is full of the charm of a quiet (indeed, we 
might almost say a commonplace) English landscape dedicated 
to simple rural toil, so the ballad poetry is one of foray and 
adventure,—in each case the implication being that the soil 
makes the man, Thirdly, we come to the Highlands of 
Britain, to the rugged, mountainous ground of Central and 
Northern Scotland and the English Lakes. Here is the 
scenery which has inspired the poetry of “ Ossian,” and which 
has given rise to the noble Nature-poetry of Wordsworth. 
Thus, a geologist like Sir Archibald Geikie would be inclined 
to furnish us with a new classification of poetry based on the 
influence of natural scenery, in determining what may be 
called the moral and zsthetic climate of poetry, as well as its 
form and the character of its themes. Givena nation capable 
of poetic expression, and we might predict with approach to 
certainty the varied forms which its poetry would take from 
an examination of its strata. 


While we can see a very real and genuine relation of land- 
scape to literature, we more than doubt whether this close 
correspondence can be maintained. At present no law as to 
intellectual production can be formulated even distantly, 








Why out of the arid and barren soil of Germany, which had 
produced nothing since Luther’s version of the Bible two 
centuries before, the rich genius of Lessing should all at once 
have flowered, we cannot say, any more than we can tell why 
such a constellation of genius should have marked the Grand 
Siecle in France. The physiological methods of inquiry pro- 
secuted by Taine no more satisfy us than do the analogous 
methods of Buckle in the interpretation of history. In a 
very wide and general sense it is no doubt true that the soil 
does make the man, if we include in soil the climate, 
the conformation of the ground, and, indeed, every aspect 
of Nature. Thus we trace in the poetry both of Greece 
and England the influence of the sea on the mental 
outlook of the people. Take away the sea as a habitual com- 
panion from Englishmen, and their life and literature would 
have been utterly different. As far as life is moulded by scenic 
and natural influences, so must literature as an expression 
of life be moulded and inspired by those influences. With 
this all will agree; but when it comes to a complete corre- 
spondence between scenery and literary expression, we doubt 
whether any distinct theory can be set forth and maintained. 
Shakespeare, Sir A. Geikie truly reminds us, introduced the 
Warwickshire landscape freely into his plays, so that in 
Bohemia, for instance, we feel that we are still watching 
Midland rustics amid familiar scenes in the “ bright Stratford 
meadows.” But whence came the vision of the enchanted 
island in The Tempest? It had no existence in Shakespeare’s 
actual world, but was woven out of such stuff as dreams are 
made of. Shelley was born in that quiet Lowland region of 
England to which Cowper, who was his contemporary, 
belonged; but there is no influence of Sussex scenery 
(which, by the way, appalled Cowper when he saw it, owing 
to the size of the hills) in Shelley’s poetry. In suburban Hamp- 
stead Keats saw in vision the Argive heights and the bounteous 
meadows of Enna. A very remarkable contrast is afforded by 
the way in which two poets—contemporaries—treated the 
life of the poor,—we refer to Wordsworth and Crabbe. 
The former found love in “the huts where poor men lie,” 
and, amid scenes of outer poverty and hardship, whether in 
London streets or Cumberland dales, an inner beauty and 
dignity. Crabbe, at the same time, found what Mr. Ruskin, 
in treating of an author of our time, called “studies in 
cutaneous disease” in a Suffolk village. Can we say that 
this vast difference of mental outlook and of moral feeling 
was due to the fact that Crabbe and Wordsworth lived on 
different sides of Sir A. Geikie’s imaginary line? It is one 
thing for a poet to incorporate into his work pictures of 
scenes familiar to his eye and dear to his heart, and quite 
another thing for these scenes to have completely moulded 
the nature of his work. Dante, for instance, has blended in 
the Divina Commedia pictures from over more than half 
of Italy; but we feel that the peculiar note of his work 
originated in other than scenic causes, that he would have 
written quite differently had he been a Frenchman, even had 
he lived in that part of France which borders on Italy, and 
which resembles much of Italy in its scenic features. 
Rousseau made mountainous scenery fashionable, and many 
people are apt to think it was because he was born amid 
romantic scenery, but it was much more due to the fact that 
he was the child of a passionate Yatellectual idealism which, 
seeing wrong and corruption everywhere in society, imagined 
a stern purity in the mountains which should act as a healing 
medicine for social ill-health. 


Within limits we admit the truth of scenic and natural 
influence on intellectual production. In the first place, no 
great literature, apart from a certain class of religious 





poetry or rhapsody, has been produced outside the tem- 
perate regions, or is likely to be. There seem to be 
physiological and racial, as well as spiritual, conditions 
which determine the production of great works of genius. 
In the next place, Hegel has said with truth that, even in 
the limits of the temperate zone, particular kinds of scenery 
appear to prejudicially affect production. No great writers 
or artists have lived in, and few have come from, either very 
magnificent mountain scenery or from immense plains, which 
afford no distinct objects, but which, like mid-ocean, over- 
whelm us with a sense of infinity. If a Shakespeare 
came from that little driblet of an Avon, Lowell satirically 
asks, what might not his countrymen expect from the mighty 
Mississippi? But the mighty Miesissippi turns up no Shake- 
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speare, and up to the present American literature is mainly 
represented by authors who have grown up in scenic con- 
ditions similar to those of England. There is for all of us a 
kind of breaking-point in contemplating Nature; she can 
become too mighty, too infinite, too overwhelming for us. We 
cannot take it allin; we cannot body forth its tremendous 
import in artistic forms. Doubtless the lonely prophet or 
religious anchorite in the Thebaid does draw nearer to the 
Infinite in the vast desert or on the mystic heights crowned 
by Alpine snows; and perchance the pure metaphysician may 
gain in the same way, though Plato lived in Athens, Kant at 
Konigsberg, Spinoza at Amsterdam, and Hume at Edinburgh. 
Bat that kind of mind does not express itself in forms of art ; 
and we take it that the artistic mind as such must find lines 
and proportions in Nature, that it must discover limitations 
and variety, that it cannot satisfy itself save by the “not too 
much ” of the Greeks, who first developed art and literature to 
a high point of ideal excellence. It is then, as Hegel says, the 
-soft, pleasant, and varied scenery of a temperate climate in 
which we should expect the finest fruits of art and literature 
to ripen; it is, in fact, the scenery which produced a Shake- 
speare, a Homer, a Dante, a Goethe, a Raphael, a Moliére, a 
Chaucer, a Milton. It is in the climate where human vigour 
can be maintained throughout the year, in which extreme 
heat does not enervate or extreme cold depress, and it is amid 
the scenery which the mind can easily take in and with which 
it can be familiar and friendly. 

We are, then, so far in agreement with Sir Archibald 
Geikie that we think Nature has provided certain general 
conditions for the highest forms of human expression. It is 
possible that at some time in the distant future a great 
poetry may arise in Venezuela or a great art on the banks of 
the Niger; but it is not probable. When, however, we are 
confronted with particular geological strata, and are led 
to believe that the old Red Sandstone will give us one 
variety of poetry and the Oolitic another, that proximity 
to the sea will tend to epics or the neighbourhood of 
grassy downs will inspire lyrics, we venture to express a 
doubt. There has been another element at work in our 
own, as in other lands, besides scenery,—the element of 
race. The line drawn by Sir A. Geikie across England 
is almost as truly a racial line as a geological. On the 
one hand we have pre-eminently the Saxon peoples,—the 
Angles and Saxons in East Anglia, the South Saxons in 
South-East England, the West Saxons in Wessex. On the 
other side we have a much more mixed population with a 
great infusion of Celtic blood. Similar phenomena exist in 
Italy, which is scored all over with diverse races. We must, 
in considering why “ Ossian” differs from Scott, why Byron 
is of another moral “climate” than Cowper, ask ourselves 
how much race has to do with these diverse manifestations of 
genius. Perchance the secret of genius and its modes of 
expression will never be unveiled to mankind; but if it is, we 
venture to think that race will play a greater part in that 
secret than scenery, or even climate, factors though these 
both are, 





SUMMER COLD. 


HE low temperature which has continued through the 
first half of the month, following a most ungenial spring, 
has affected nearly every form of animal and vegetable life. A 
plague of cold and darkness has brooded over London, where 
on Monday last only six minutes of sunshine were registered, 
and on Tuesday no sun shone throughout the day. “Flaming 
June” has been under eclipse; and the darkness has been 
made more intolerable by persistent north-east winds, blowing 
as cold as if from a refrigerating chamber. In the country, 
where the land was never thoroughly chilled by winter frosts, 
the deep-rooted grains, especially wheat, are doing well; but 
owners of nearly every other form of crop and stock are 
praying for light and sunshine. 


Young wild animals in the fields, especially fledgling 
birds, have died in numbers. After the cold rains, and early 
in the mornings, when the thermometer was frequently as low 
as 39° in the end of May and during the first fortnight of June, 
fledgling birds which had left the nest, such as young thrushes, 
finches, starlings, and even wild ducks, were picked up dead, 
or unable to fly, chilled through by the wet and low tempera- 
ture of the nights. Young pheasants and ground game 
also perished, the latter mainly from the unhealthy 








| 
“food” afforded by wet, “sappy” grasses. The blight of 
cold has affected the waters. The movements of migra 
tory fish must depend partly on the food-supply ; phere 
the bulk of their microscopic food floats near and 
on the surface. It is, therefore, exposed to the colg 
winds and night frosts, which also chill the shallow waters 
near the shore and check the growth of the larym and 
fry, which also are “food for fishes.” The result, over large 
areas, is gathered with more certainty from the prices of the 
London fish market than from the reports of local anglers, 
Salmon have been extravagantly dear ever since the season 
opened, because the catch made at the net fisheries jg 
phenomenally low. We now know that temperature 
determines the time of the migrations of birds; and the 
same cause would naturally affect those of fish. Even 
the two warm days of June 10th and llth cangeg 
a movement of salmon up the rivers, which lowered 
prices on Monday and Tuesday. But the catch is already 
decreasing. English lobsters will not approach the shore 
while the cold nights last, and the season so far has been a 
poor one. Prawns also keep in deep water, these fish being 
very sensitive to low temperature. ‘“ Shoal fish,” like herrings 
and pilchards, which depend during their migrations entirely 
on the microscopic food with which the shallows and surface. 
waters swarm, will doubtless be affected; and if the season 
does not change, this year’s herring fishery is likely to be 
abnormal. The results, whether better or worse than usual, 
should be carefully noted. 


River fish are, speaking generally, backward in condition 
and not willing to feed, though some enormous trout have 
been taken; oneis said to have weighed 1131b. In spite of the 
abundance of rain, which has filled the rivers with fresh, pure 
water, and usually makes all fish exuberant—there is nothing 
they enjoy more than a half-flood in summer—they have 
poor appetites and no enterprise. Some of the most noted fly 
fishermen of the day, whose reports of sport at this season are 
wont to glow with modest satisfaction, make no secret of their 
disappointment. There are almost no May-flies, for the cold 
has numbed the larve; and when they do appear the trout 
are out of sorts, and do not appreciate them. In Dovedale 
anglers are asking whether the May-fly exists at all on those 
rivers. On many of the Hampshire streams “a miserable 
score or so of green drakes” have been seen during the day, 
and these the fish did not rise to, though the birds, which 
have had scarcely any insect food, ate them eagerly. They 
also greatly admire the artificial May-flies, not to eat, but as 
curiosities; and the gentleman who writes under the 
pseudonym of “South-West” notes that a nest has been 
found with an artificial May-fly stuck in it, the gut collar 
being woven round into the material of the nest. The 
same thing was done by a reed-warbler last year at 
Newton Stacy. This was on the Test, where the fly was 
fairly plentiful, though on the upper part of that river the 
hatch has been poor. The general result is summed up by 
“ Red Spinner,” who pronounces that the “ May-fly season of 
1898, on waters that used to furnish a real carnival, has been 
a rank failure.” One might imagine that the writer wasa 
disappointed trout, for this is probably the sentiment of fish 
as well as fisherman. Unfortunately the cold which has 
killed the useful insects does not discourage the noxious 
species. East wind is particularly congenial to all forms of 
blight, especially to the “green fly.” In ordinary wet 
seasons, green fly, the greatest enemy of the gardener, is 
washed away. ‘This year it swarms even on plants which are 
usually free from it. The roses are spoiled by it, many of 
those trained on walls having scarcely any perfect flowers and 
few leaves. It covers the young chrysanthemums, blackens 
the ivy-shoots—for on this plant the blight is almost as 
black as soot—and is found even on the hardy little 
“creeping-jenny.” Only the broad-beans seem free from 
the pest. Another unlooked-for result of the east wind 
is the quantity of “cuckoo-spit” on the grass and hedge- 
plants. This is usually a hot-weather plague. It is said to 
be particularly fatal to young pheasants, which eat the insects 
which distil the liquid. 


The result of the cold and absence of sun is already felt in 
the fruit market. Gooseberries are the only small fruit which 
has not suffered, for gooseberries are cold-loving plants, and 
thrive in wet, which kills the larve of the sirex-fly. 
Strawberries are not only a fortnight later than usual, but 
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very dear and very bad in quality. Only the little, old- 
fashioned strawberries have ripened. Those who compare 
their flavour with that of the modern large and improved 
\inds, a few of which are on sale at very high prices, will dis- 
‘gent from those who maintain that the old kinds, though 
jnferior in size, are superior in flavour to the larger fruit. 
The “progressive” strawberry is the better in all respects. 
Fruit cannot now recover from the ungenial spring and early 
summer. Currants, raspberries, apples, apricots, peaches, 
and plums will be late, tasteless, and scarce. Fortunately 
+he supply from abroad has not suffered. But, except cherries, 
~uppies, and pears, it is difficult to replace the good and well- 
favoured produce of our Kentish gardens. “Soft fruits,” as 
well as apricots and peaches, travel ill, and need to be 
freshly gathered. On the wheat crops the cold winds have 
mot had that disastrous effect which they often produce on 
the northern wheat territories of the United States. Probably 
the temperature of our cold summer blizzard is several degrees 
higher than that ef the northern Arctic wind which travels 
straight down the middle wheat region of North America, and 
dlights the growing corn cf millions of acres. Some such 
damage has been caused in the wheat region of Central and 
Southern Russia ; but here, though animals of all kinds, fruit, 
vegetables, and herbage suffer, grain is exempt from injury. 


Routine, serviceable enough in ordinary seasons, has not 
taken sufficient account of the abnormal weather in dealing 
with the animals of the farm. Unable, like wiid creatures, to 
seek shelter or change pastures at will, the cattle have been 
turned out into the fields, and left there, according to the 
suggestions of the almanac rather than of the thermometer. 
Cattle and horses have slept on wet grass, in cold rains and 
night fogs, and have fed by day on the watery herbage, which 
does not form fat or produce heat. Consequently they suffer 
from coughs, grow thin instead of fat, and are out of con- 
dition. This does not apply to horses in work, or in towns, 
which have warm stables, dry food, and greatly prefer the 
cold weather to hot days in harness in the streets. Flock- 
masters say that in the West lambs are dying; that in the 
Romney district and the marshes of Kent the flocks are 
auffering severely; and that this will be the worst season for 
some years. Even the hay is not everywhere a heavy crop, 
or good in quality. The undergrowth of sweet smal! herbage 
will not thicken, nor the grasses ripen without sun; conse- 
quently the haymaking must be late, for hay should not be 
cut till the grasses are ripe for seed. 

Man and beast usually suffer together from adverse 
conditions of weather, but in the present case the results 
to the former may be more serious than is at present 
believed. For Englishmen, who have never become quite 
acclimatised to their own climate, and always suffer in 
the cold weeks of the end of spring, the prolongation of 
winter temperature for ten weeks beyond its normal limit 
in March is a killing strain on the system. Very young 
children, who cannot endure hot weather, are benefited by the 
postponement of the summer heats, and the death-rate is not 
increased at present. But all the old are almost broken down 
by the need for warmth and sun, and the strain of resistance 
to the bitter wind, which they feel indoors as well as in the 
open air, Even a long warm autumn will not compensate for 
the demand made on systems already weakened by winter 
and the cold of spring. For the robust and the young the 
list of minor inconveniences—thrvat attacks, neuralgia, and 
affections of the eyes and lungs—is a long one. To such, 
even to the most vigorous, the abnormal summer cold brings 
decreased vitality. This is clear from the cricket scores, 
which have been phenomenally low of late, even though the 
grounds have been dry and in good order, but jump up 
directly a warm day comes. Last Friday, for instance, the 
first hot day for a week, Gloucester made six hundred and 
seventy runs in an innings, while during the east winds some 

of the finest batting teams have not made more than a 
dundred runs on good wickets. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CONGESTION OF INDIA. 


{To tHe Epiror oy THE “ SpxcraTor.”’] 
S1z,—Permit me to reply to your comments on my speech on 
Endia in the Spectator of Jane 11th. I advocated improve- 





ment in agriculture as one of the means of raising the con- 
dition of the Indian peasantry, who form four-fifths of the 
entire population. You say: “With all respect for his 
benevolence and sincerity, he [Mr. Smith] is talking nonsense. 
The Indian peasant, who has learned his business through 
an experience of three thousand years, is probably the most 
successful cultivator in the world, certainly the man who at 
the smallest expenditure gets most out of the soil.” I venture 
to say that if you were to read through the admirable Report of 
the Famine Commission of 1878 you would come to a different 
conclusion. One of the most eminent members of that Com- 
mission was Sir James Caird. He states in his book on India 
(p. 210): “I believe it to be possible to obtain such a gradual in- 
crease of production in India as would meet the present rate of 
increase of population for a considerable time. One bushel 
of increase per acre gained gradually in a period of ten years, 
in addition to a moderate reclamation of cultivable land, 
would meet the demand of the present growth of population.” 
Sir Richard Temple in his book on India states: “ Eleven 
bushels of grain per acre are produced in India as compared 
with thirty in England.” In the days of Queen Anne the 
yield in England was about fifteen bushels, now it is about 
thirty-two. Is it unreasonable to believe that something of 
the same kind is possible in India? What is the total value 
of agricultural produce in India as compared with France 
or England? I gathered when I was there in 1835 
that the total value of the agricultural yield in British 
India off nearly two hundred million acres was about 
three hundred million tens of rupees, or say two 
hundred millions sterling at 1s. 4d. per rupee. I admit 
that this is a very loose estimate, and perhaps a more 
accurate one is now available. It indicates a gross yield per 
acre of about £1 sterling. Compare this with the United 
Kingdom and France. Mulhall’s last book gives the averag 
yield per acre in the United Kingdom at £4 16s., and in 
France £4 12s., and this includes pasture, as well as arable. 
land,—that is to say, an acre yields nearly five times the value 
of produce in the United Kingdom or France that it does in 
India. Is it not a strong statement to say, in the face of 
these facts, that “the Indian peasant is probably the most 
successful cultivator in the world”? Certainly Sir James 
Caird was not impressed with his success, for he says 
(pp. 212-13):—“ But in the rest of the country, comprising 
nearly four-fifths of the cultivated land, the state of agricul- 
ture is nothing but a system of living from hand to mouth. 
Three-fourths of the cultivators have no capital. In a good 
year they have enough for their simple wants; in a year of 
abundance their banker has something to apply in reduction 
of their debt; in an unfavourable year they live very poorly, 
and partly by help of their credit; ina year of famine that 
is withdrawn, and they have no means left of employing 
labour, and the poorest of them and their labourers are 
equally destitute.”—I am, Sir, Kc. 
SamMvueEL SMrTu. 
11 Delahay Street, Westminster, June 13th, 


[Mr. Smith misunderstands our point, which is that 
granted the conditions Indian cultivation is excellent. 
Whence is the peasant to get machinery ?>—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PROBLEM OF CLERICAL POVERTY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THK “SpeEcTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I trust that the practical suggestions made in your 
article in the Spectator of June 11th will arrest the attention 
of all who are endeavouring to face the problem of clerical 
poverty. As you point out, the uncertainty of income is a 
greater hardship to the parochial clergy than even the gradual 
diminution. It may be of interest to you to know that a 
scheme based upon the same principles was put before the 
Lichfield Diocesan Conference last year. The main difficulty, 
which appeared to be the guarantee of the net incomes, is 
met by your suggestion that the surplus of the present 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners might be drawn upon for the 
purpose. Even if that could not be conceded, it would be 
possible to make a proportionate division of the net proceeds 
in each diocese, and thus spread any diminution of income 
over a large area, and avoid the possibility of any one incum- 
bent having to bear a sudden heavy fall in his official income, 
—lI am, Sir, &c., W. M. P. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE CLERGY. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—May I be permitted to point out that “the memoran- 
dum” to which you refer in your article on “The Bishops and 
the Clergy” in the Spectator of June 11th, states clearly that 
the intention of those responsible for it was nol to dissociate 
themselves frcm others? I, for one, could not possibly have 
signed it had I thought it could be read as favouring division 
amongst the clergy. The object of the memorandum was to 
call attention again to certain principles about which we have 
every reason to believe there is no dispute. Whether the 
publication of the memorandum was opportune is a matter of 
opinion. Whether it will have any other effect than that 
which was intended remains to be seen. But I venture to 
submit that the words “Our aim is not to dictate to our 
brethren or to dissociate ourselves from any of them” should 
be taken to mean what they say.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Hanpury-TRAcy. 





MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the interesting review of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
book in the Spectator of June 11th one point has been entirely 
overlooked, and that is, the amazing ignorance displayed by 
that eminent writer of details familiar to every Catholic, and 
easily to be verified by the most unlearned Protestant. The 
confusion between abstinence and fast days, the description 
of the priest blowing out a candle on the altar before the end 
of Mass because he liked the smell of wax, and of the bare 
altar with its purple covering prepared for Benediction, are 
all blunders so grotesque that a Catholic can only smile at 
Mrs. Ward’s confidenge in writing so glibly of a subject to 
which she has evidently given little study. May I also add 
that the whole atmosphere of Bannisdale is rather that of 
the home of an ardent convert than of an old Catholic 
family, and in the memory of the oldest Catholic now living 
it was never the custom to send the chaplain to have his 
meals inthe pantry? These may seem trifling blemishes to 
readers in general, but surely if Catholicism and Catholics 
are to be made the subject of a novel, it is not too much to 
ask that they should be treated with accuracy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD CarTHOLICc. 


A BIRD-STORY. 
(To tHe Epiton or THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srz,—On the afternoon of Saturday, June 4th, a desperate 
battle was fought between a swan and a pelican on the water 
in St. James’s Park, ending in the death of the latter. The 
swans seem to have felt considerable resentment at the alien 
immigration represented by the introduction of pelicans to 
the waters on which they used to be supreme, and occasional 
skirmishes took place before the final battle. The pelican, 
for all his massive beak, is not a pugnacious bird (being, 
indeed, if we are to believe medixval ideas, a representative 
of the self-sacrificing virtues rather than of militarism), and 
the three pelicans in the park have lately made a point of 
clustering together on the shore of the pond when a swan 
came in sight. But last Saturday one of the swans managed, 
by some mishap, to find one pelican alone, and immediately 
attacked him in the middle of the pond. I did not see the 
first round of the fight, but when I caught sight of the com- 
batants, the swan had seized in his beak the pelican’s neck, 
and was holding the unfortunate bird’s head under water, 
beating down with his wings the struggling white body. The 
pelican was, so to say, “in chancery;” it could not get its 
beak round to peck the swan, it tried in vain to shake 
off the fatal grip. A crowd collected round the shore, 
and began a futile bombardment with stones; but the 
swan disdained this interference, and held on to his victim 
like a bull-dog. The pelican’s struggles grew fainter, ending 
in a feeble flapping of the wings, and at last, with a convulsive 
shudder, ceased altogether. So far as I could see, death was 
due entirely to drowning, but possibly the neck may have been 
dislocated. As the keeper’s boat, which was far away at the 
other end of the water, approached, the swan, leaving the dis- 
torted heap of feathers floating piteously on the lake, swam 
vigorously away. Two pelicans are left, and these survivors 
show an intense dislike for solitude; they are inseparable 
companions, and may be seen generally standing in contem- 
plation on the floating raft. They do not seem to display 





apy poignant regret at their relative’s murder, but a pelican’s 





<< 


expression is meditative rather than emotional. There Used 
to be a fourth pelican, but it is reported to have died of 
pneumonia,—surely an extraordinary ailment for an aquatic 
bird, unless, like Iolanthe, it could not bear wet feet. The 
pelican is almost exactly the same size as the swan, but is 
much more clumsy. However, those that have only seen the 
pelicans in a menagerie, where they are exhibited as types of 
grotesque awkwardness, would be surprised at the ease of 
movement displayed by the creature when swimming, Mr 
Bryden, in one of his books on natural history in Africa, 
describes the evening flight of the pelicans to their home. 
waters, in Ngamiland, as one of the most impressive scenes of 


bird-life—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. C. 8. 








POETRY. 





THE DEAD HERO. 
(w. E. G., DIED MAY 19TH, 1898.) 


Deapv. From the far-seen tower 

Where he lay aloof from the 
fight, 

Worn with labour and years, 

Comes the sudden word, 

Long expected but strange. 

Heisdead. The voice that rang 

In our ears, when first we awoke 

To the noise and stir of the world, 

Is mute; and the flashing eye 

That looked on the marshalled 
lines, 

Wher first at our trembling side 

Clattered the untried sword, 

Sleeps ; and the pulsing life 

Is still that through the years, 

Swift, inexhaustible, swayed 

With the swaying tide of the 
fight. 


The long-tried Hero is dead ; 

And the battle is hushed on the 
plain. 

Fixed in the ground the spears 

Stand by the piled-up shields ; 

And slowly from camp to camp, 

With heads low-bowed and with 
grave 

Awe-struck faces, the chiefs 

Pass; and the warriors stand 

In whispering groups by the 
tents. 

Foeman with foeman meets, 

And hands that crossed in the 
clash 

Of blade on glittering blade 

Are clasped in a solemn truce. 

He is dead; and the word is borne 

From tent to tent on the plain, 

And far over peopled lands, 

And seas where the white sails 
gleam, 

Floating falls on the ears 

Of stern-browed warriors met 

In battle on other fields. 


Man after man we arrive 

On the field where the great 
hosts wage 

The war that will never end. 

Nursed in the noise of arms, 

We enter the ranks ; we march 

For a few hot hours, till we fall 

At the stroke of a sudden sword, 

Or we slink and hide from the 
fight ; 

Brief is the glowing fame 

That lights our best to their 
doom. 

But he, with head unbowed, 

With undimmed glory, endured 

The shock of tumultuous years ; 

Many and fierce the strokes 

That fell on his ringing mail, 

Many and fierce the strokes 

He dealt in the ranks of the foe, 

Many the fields he planned, 











Many the charges he led; 
Ever his bright blade flashed 
In the wildest surge of the tide ; 
Round him the red blood flowed, 
And the reeling warriors fell ; 
But he, unwearied, erect, 
Through fight infud 
‘cht, after painful 
Bore his victorious arms; 
Fierce in valour, and pure 
In faith, and winningly sweet 
In courtesy, noble and kind, 
Honoured and loved of his 
friends, 
Honoured and feared of his foes, 
Honoured and  feared—nay, 
loved : 

For friend and foe, as he passed 
From the clanging field to the 
peace, - 

The hard-won peace of his end, 
Followed with grave adieus 
And wistful glances of love 
The white-haired Chief to his. 
tower. 
Now he is dead, and far 
On the quiet Elysian plain 
Walks with his valorous peers, 
The immortal heroes he loved. 
Nestor and Priam are there, 
And Hector, and Peleus’ son, 
The wise Odysseus, the brave 
Agamemnon, ruler of men, 
And the poet who sang of their 
deeds ; 
A godlike race, but none 
Greater or wiser than he. 
There he rests fsom his toil 
In meadows immortally fair, 
And the Master of all brave souls 
Crowns him with fadeless leaves.. 


Soft! No tears, no loud 
Wailing! Silent and calm 
Draw to the guarded bier. 
Friend and foe, we come— 
Warriors unknown and obscuze, 
Captains tried in the war, 
Fighters from distant fields, 
Triflers grave for an hour, 
Singers of indolent songs 
In bowers of voluptuous bloom,. 
Bards that have cheered and in- 
spired 
The fainting hearts of the brave— 
Solemn and slow, our arms, 
Our garlands, our harps laid by,. 
With voices hushed, and with. 
heads 
Bent, and with spirits subdued 
With holy awe, we approach. 
Silent we gaze on the Chief 
Laid silent, his motionless limbe 
Clothed in steel, and his sword 
Sheathed on his tranquil breast. 
Silent we pause and salute 
With grave hands solemnly 
raised 
The mighty dead,—and pass 
Silent forth to the plain. 


CHARLES Camp TARELLI. 
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ART. 


————— 
INTERNATIONAL ART AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


ur International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers 
have made their first exhibition a remarkable one. The fact 
«hat many of the pictures have been seen before, and that 
gome are recognised masterpieces lent by their owners, is no 
drawback. Rather it is an advantage, for the air of the shop is 
removed and the collection becomes one of serious art. Even 
should a visitor to this gallery not be in sympathy with the 
more advanced work, he must at any rate acknowledge that 
there is a refreshing vigour in the minds of the majority of 
the painters here represented. The desire to express some- 
thing, to try to put some individual conception in a fresh 
way, is everywhere evident. This is so infinitely better than 
¢he mere turning out of commonplace things in a common- 
place way,—the curse of the ordinary picture exhibition. 
A bad picture in which the artist has been keenly interested 
js much better than an equally bad one when the painter has 
merely worked mechanically. 


One of the merits of this exhibition is that it gives 
Londoners an opportunity of seeing pictures by artists whose 
work they have rarely or never had a chance of seeing before. 
Amongst these must be placed Mr. Fritz Thaulow. To 
those who are unacquainted with this painter’s wonderful gifts 
of colour and execution, the group of pictures, Nos. 49 to 52, will 
bea revelation of beauty. The Canal Scene (No. 51) is perhaps 
the loveliest. The rendering of the water is marvellous. 
The rippling surface of prismatic hue is the soul of the 
work, but grassy bank and overhanging chestnut are 
of equal though quieter beauty. The colour is of that 
perfectly balanced order which, although it is strong and 
fall, has no predominating bright patches. The snow scene 
(No. 49) is as fine a rendering of a sunny winter’s day as one 
can wish for. The Venetian canal (No. 52), though most 
beautiful in colour, is not so interesting in form as the two 
just mentioned, It is sincerely to be hoped that work by this 
artist will be often seen in London. The picture of peasants 
dancing in the midnight sun, by Mr. Zorn (No. 54), is the best 
example of this painter to be seen here. The picture, which 
is a large one, is beautiful for its qualities of light, colour, and 
movement. The rhythm of the dance pervades the whole of 
the figures, and welds them into a graceful whole, while by the 
magic of light, forms are made to lose themselves or to appear, 
as best suits the harmony of the work. No one thing is in- 
sisted upon, no figure or couple claim absolute attention; and 
the whole scene, enveloped in a mysterious light, seems to 
change and pulsate. The charm of suggestion is the secret 
there. Very likely if the dancers stopped they would become 
commonplace people enough, but as they move under the 
yellow sky they are clothed with poetic beauty. The 
President of the Society, Mr. Whistler, is represented by 
works both new and old. La Princesse des Pays de la 
Porcelaine (No. 180) is an old friend. Her robe, when one 

examines it closely, is a marvel of subtle beauty in colour 
and painting. Still, this picture is more beautiful in its 
parts than it is in general effect. It isa pleasure to see the 
Valparaiso Nocturn (No. 183) again, with its lovely gradations 
of blue. These nocturns have been imitated over and over 
again, but Mr. Whistler's distinction in this particular style 
remains unapproached. The oval portrait, The Little Blue 
Bonnet (No. 182), a first appearance at any exhibition, as the 
artist has been at the trouble to explain in the catalogue, is a 
finely modelled face, full of subtlety. The realisation of the 
form ef the orbits and eyes is masterly, and so is the relation 
of the warm flesh, low in tone, to the sober blue of the bonnet. 
The Piano Picture (No. 177), in the early manner of this 
painter, is a work of singular charm, the child listening 


‘being particularly delightful. 


Among the distinguished French artists whose work is 


‘represented here no name is to be hailed with greater respect 


than that of Puvis de Chavannes. Though this time repre- 
sented only by small studies and one beautifal picture, Man 
Reading (No. 273), it is sincerely to be hoped that at the next 
exhibition of this Society the prince of modern decorative 
painters will allow us to see some one of his important 
works before it is fixed to the wall to which it properly 








belongs. Many people in England who know M. Puvis de 
Chavannes’s work only by reproduction would gladly embrace 
an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of his austere 
beauty of colour. 


The Scotch:painters show many pictures of great interest. 
Among these Mr. Guthrie’s portraits (Nos. 296 and 309) stand 
out for strength and solidity of work. The former, a portrait 
of Professor Jack, appeals to us by the sincerity and force of 
the modelling of a head full of character. Mr. James Paterson’s 
landscape, Borderland (No. 15), is full of air and fleeting sun- 
shine. The prevailing silvery tone of this picture is most 
beautiful, and the great clouds are treated with true 
sympathy. There is a broad and dignified air about 
the work, which gives it distinction. Mr. Macgregor’s 
Upland Landscape (No. 18) is fine, but the forms are rather 
lumpy. 


The one portrait here by M. Aman Jean (No. 185) is a 


| delightful fancy,—a beautiful girlish face under a straw hat, 
| with a background of Alps. It is one of those pictures which 
' cannot be analysed; it must be seen. M. Degas almost 


makes the ballet an object—not of beauty, for that is beyond 
even his great powers—but of interest. The group of pictures 
(Nos. 114-117), which all deal with the same subject, reveal 
the astonishing power of this artist. The little picture 
Café Chantant (No. 119) is more pleasing in colour than the 
others, the contrast between the brilliant figures in the dis- 
tance and the sombre ones in front being indeed lovely. Manet 
is a painter whose works are rarely seen in England, and the 
two here are welcome, as it is from him that the inspiration of 
so much of modern work has been derived. The picture of 
the execution of Maximilian (No. 16) is a work of pure 
horror—and power. There is a bratality in the painting 
which fits the subject. The other picture by the same painter, 
the Vagabond Musicians (No. 55), is done in the same forcible 
way. Beauty of the ordinary kind it has not, but unflinching 
sincerity and intelligent realism are present in a high 
degree. It is not likely, however, that the public will 
understand the influence and attraction this painter has for 
artists. 


The majority of the work at this exhibition is what people 
are wont loosely to call “impressionistic,” but not all. A 
portrait of an old lady, by Mr. F. Sandys, stands ont finely, 
the difference of manner making a pleasant variety. Mr. 
Sandys’s power of minute execution is extraordinary, but the 
the people who try to persuade us that we must make our 
choice between minute representation and breadth of treat- 
ment should learn by the lesson of this exhibition that 
both styles may exist on good terms with each other. The 
delicate detail of Mr. Sandys, and the fine abstraction of Mr. 
Alexander’s dignified portrait (No. 276), can both be enjoyed 
by those who have eyes to see and hearts and heads to 
understand. 

The number of good things is so great that it is diffi- 
cult to find space to speak of all of them, but Mr. Bartlett’s 
fine and solemn piece of colour, Scandal Mongers (No. 323), 
and Signor Fragiacomo’s lovely evening landscape, Alina 
Quies (No. 300), must not pass unnoticed. 


The sculpture is worthy of close attention, for there are 
some remarkable things. The studies in plaster or stone by 
M. Rodin and the bronzes by M. Meunier are both most 
interesting. The strange illusive figure, only half detached 
from the stone, of the former has beauty of the highest kind. 
M. Rodin has penetrated deeply into the spirit of Michel- 
angelo, and learnt the secret of that Titanic beauty of which 
he was the master. M. Meunier also has been influenced by 
the Florentine, but through Millet. The little bronzes of 
labourers are deeply touching in their simplicity and grandeur. 
The workmanship is of that kind which has no littleness, 
although their size is small. 


Besides painting and sculpture, the exhibition contains a 
large number of drawings. Among these are a collection of 
original drawings by the late Mr. Beardsley. One can only 
marvel at the perfection of the execution and the corruption 
of the inspiration. It is to be sincerely hoped that the pre- 
sent exhibition is but the first of many, and that a Society of 
so many distinguished artists will continue and provide for 
us other exhibitions as interesting as the present one. 

H. S. 
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MR. TOLLEMACHE’S “TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE.”* 

Mr. ToLLeMAcHE's book consists of an introduction, in 
which he explains his personal relation to Mr. Gladstone, 
and tells us what he has to say; a brief chapter, in which he 
gives his recollections of “talks” that occurred in the years 
1856-1870; and a longer chapter, about three-fourths of the 
whole volume, in which we have notes, carefully recorded at 
the time, of conversations held at intervals between 1891-1896. 
There are also occasional criticisms of the great man’s ways of 
thinking and arguing. “In general,” he writes, “I should 
not presume to sit in judgment on Mr. Gladstone except 
in cases where my intercourse with him serves to throw 
light on some misunderstood parts of his character; 
or where, on the other hand, some remarks on his 
character are needed to throw light on my intercourse 
with him.” He prefers this course to the “mechanical 
office of Boswellising Mr. Gladstone.” (But even Boswell 
occasionally criticises.) He holds that “compliments have 
always an air of patronage” (as Aristotle remarks that it is 
ridiculous to praise the gods), and contents himself with the 
emphatic encomium that he “exhibited an absolately unique 
combination of political sagacity with an unwavering convic- 
tion of the Divine presence and support.” “Sagacity” is 
hardly the word that we should have expected. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s convictions in politics, greatly as they changed, were 
always absolute for the time, and sagacity is not the pre- 
vailing characteristic of such a temper of mind. 


Mr. Tollemache’s recollections of the earlier period are, as 
has been implied, scanty. Mr. Gladstone, consulted abont a 
career, could not recommend diplomacy, and thought that a 
father should not object to a son’s taking an actively opposing 
line in politics. It was “ monstrous that Lord Stanley should 
be practically compelled to join the Conservative party in 
opposition to what were believed to be his private con- 
victions.” The illustration is curious. Lord Stanley (the 
late Lord Derby) was not exactly in sympathy with either 
party, but he was nearer to the Conservatives than to their 
opponents. In theology Mr. Gladstone appeared to be 
unacquainted with familiar difficulties, as when Mr. Tolle- 
mache objected that David’s “vindictive and perfidious 
injunctions to his successors were not easily reconciled with 
his claim to be accounted a man after God’s own heart.” 
It may be remarked that David made no such claim. The 
expression is used of him in his pre-regal days, and in con- 
trast with the self-will of Saul. Mr. Tollemache tells us that 
he was warned by a friend not to express heretical opinions 
before “his orthodox host,”—he was about to pay a visit at 
Hawarden. Mr. Gladstone could not sympathise with oppo- 
nents; he was always possessed with “an unfaltering convic- 
tion that his cause was the cause of God,” and he lacked the 
sense of proportion in dealing with matters great and small. 
As Walter Bagehot put it: “He proposes to put a stamp on 
contract notes with as eager an earnestness as if the destiny of 
Europe here and hereafter depended upon its enactment.” 
Akin to this was the absolute division by which he cut him- 
zelf off from his own past. After changes unexampled in 
politics, he always spoke as if he never had been, or could 
have been, anything but what he was. 

The second part is headed, curiously enough, by the very 
same quotation with which Disraeli ornamented his Parlia- 
mentary panegyric on the Dake of Wellington: ‘“ Emicuit 
Stilichonis apex, et cognita fulsit canities.” Physically, it is 
less appropriate to Mr. Gladstone than to the Duke, who had, 
indeed, “tke good grey head which all men knew.” The first 
conversation is about Butler, which we may pass over; then 
comes a talk about poetesses, whose claims to more apprecia- 
tion than they receive he had been lately upholding in the 
Speaker. He would not include George Eliot among them. 
Miss Constance Naden is named; apparently, her agnosticism 
did not exclude her. Augusta Webster is passed over. 
Shortly after, we have a characteristic remark that the 
Grand Hotel (at Biarritz), with its seven gates, was an 
txtamvac: ©7304. Homer, indeed, was always in his mind. 
The writer of this review remembers hearing that at 





* Talks with Mr. Gladstone, By the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. London: 
Edward Arnold, 


the crisis of the Egyptian difficulty in 1882, le sanchman 
to his family at luncheon that he had heard somethin 

very interesting from Egypt. Of course they expe 
some recent development of events. It turned ont to 
be a discovery that the Egyptian equivalent of Oi8ae wag 
a plural word, showing an agreement with Homeric Usage, 
which assigns the plural to the Egyptian, the singular to the 
Beotian Thebes. The remark that Scott was dull provoked 
him. To the objection that Scott’s heroes and heroines 
whether in his poems or his novels, talk too much, he replied 
that “Scott’s writings are in the ‘grand style’” (possibly 
with unexpressed reference to Homer, of whom Matthew 
Arnold used the expression in a well-known lecture). For 
himself he greatly preferred Scott to the modern novel, (He 
had been recommended to read Diana of the Crossways, “but 
evidently stuck in it.”) “Scott was the greatest delineator 
of human character next to Homer and Shakespeare,” 
A propos of Shakespeare, he related an amusing anecdote of 
an American who remarked to him that he “did not suppose 
that there were ten men in Boston equal to Shakespeare,” 
Farther on we come to some dicta about Parliamentary 
oratory. He was surprised to find Bright put by Lord Lang. 
downe on an equality with Charles Fox. “Canning’s speeches, 
as published in their collected form, are very different from 
what they were as originally reported.” But he thought one of 
his sayings was “the best thing said in Parliament in this. 
century.” Pitt had been a Free-trader, but ia later life took 
a line which made him seem a Protectionist. Of those who. 
appealed to him in this character, Canning said: “They are 
like those savages who pay no honour to the sun when he is. 
in his meridian splendour, but who, when he is under a 
momentary eclipse, come forth with cymbals and dances to. 
adore him.” Mr. Gladstone, quoting, not very exactly, from 
memory, gave this “in a voice far more sonorous and 
rhetorical than was his wonted conversation. .. ... It was, 
as it were, Canning Gladstonised.” He quoted with admiration 
Disraeli’s criticism on Peel’s proposal to further endow 
Maynooth: “To what end is it that he thus convulses the 
country? ‘That the Maynooth students may lie two in a bed 
instead of three in a bed.” The comparison of the Liberal 
statesmen in Opposition to a “row of extinct volcanoes” 
does not seem to have appealed to him. He himself was not 
a “ phrase-maker,” to use a term of his own, and he did not 
greatly admire the orators who were. Quotations he loved. 
He himself made some of the happiest on record. (So in 
lamenting that individuals could not be exempted from the 
general doom of the Irish Church, he applied to Archbishop. 
Trench, the Virgilian— 


“Nec te tua plurima, Panthu, 
labentem pietas nec Apollinis infula texit.”} 


And he admired the same faculty in Pitt. 


Jowett thought that the defect in phrase-making power 
told against Gladstone’s claim to the title of genius. “Ap 
orator of genius utters many words and phrases which linger 
in men’s memory, and hardly any word or phrase so lingering 
has been uttered by Mr. Gladstone.” Mr. Tollemache very 
properly objects. Indeed, it may be doubted whether Demos- 
thenes or Cicero would stand the test. Mr. Gladstone, to 
pass to another subject, saw genius in Richard Owen and. 
Darwin, but only “talent to any amount” in Huxley. He 
classed Romanes with the two former. Mr. Tollemache sug- 
gests that this was due to the orthodox tendencies of this 
thinker in his later days. This seems to us somewhat un- 
reasonable, but, indeed, in this passage (p. 72) Mr. Tollemache 
is not at his best. ; 


Weare surprised to find Mr. Gladstone thinking that science: 
might become the most effective instrament of education in 
the future. This need not imply any personal preference for it 
over the literary method in general, and the classical im par- 
ticular. He recommended the exercise of translating Horace. 
as one that would be of benefit in later years, and as every 
one knows, carried out his recommendation. We find, by the 
way, an interpretation so strange attributed to him that, bat 
for the particularity with which Mr. Tollemache expresses 
himself, we should feel sure that it was a case of mistaken 
recollection. Mr. Gladstone could not accept the common 
interpretation of— 


“O utinam nova 
incude ditlingas retusum in 





Massagetas Arabasque ferrum.” 
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This he explained to mean: “Break up our corrupt civilisa- 
tion, and remould us after the fashion of barbarous tribes.” 
Was there ever anything more bizarre? We have to trans- 
late retusum ferrum by “corrupted metal” which is to be 
remade into Massagetae and Arabs! Quite apart from any 
question of scholarship, the thought is quite alien to Horace, 
at least after his reconciliation to the Empire. Even Tacitus, 
thongh there is something akin to it in the Germania, would 
not have gone so far. We are not surprised to find Mr. 
Gladstone objecting to compulsory vaccination. He allowed 
that vaccination had greatly diminished small-pox, but 
thought that it had “greatly increased the tendency to 
zymotic diseases.” “Wherever,” he went on, “there is a 
zymotic tendency in the child from which the lymph is taken, 
that tendency is transmitted to the vaccinated child.” That 
is a large statement. But, true or false, it is valueless in 
view of the fact that the vaccination of the future is to be 
made with glycerinated calf-lymph. It is strange that Mr. 
Gladstone was not aware that this change in practice was 
imminent. 


Reviewers are sometimes accused of picking out all the 
plums from a book, leaving a tasteless residuum for those 
who take a.readable article as a positive proof that the volume 
which suggested it is readable. Our readers need not be 
under any such apprehensions here. 





A COMMENTARY UPON THE EPHESIANS.*® 


Mr. Gore, whose knowledge of patristic literature is exten- 
sive and peculiar, quoted in his Bampton Lectures a very 
humorous tale from a letter of St. Jerome, in which that 
learned commentator tells how, when he once asked St. 
Gregory Nazianzen for the meaning of a difficult word, the 
Saint replied that he would prefer to give the explanation from 
the pulpit: the implication being that a preacher, by virtue 
of his office, can explain even what he does not understand. 
It is gratifying to observe that at least one pulpit in London 
is content now and again to renounce this dangerous privilege, 
and to offer lectures upon Holy Scripture that for scholarship 
would not disgrace a Ufiversity lecture-room. It was, we 
believe, the present Dean of Westminster who set the 
fashion by reading upon Job and Kcclesiastes, and Canon 
Gore has followed suit with courses upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Epistles to Ephesus and Rome, 
the second of these being the book now before us. Our 
readers will bear us out in saying that when, as a rule, 
members of a congregation ask their clergy for instruction 
either upon Church doctrine, or upon the Books of Scripture 
as affected by recent criticism, or upon Latter-day questions, 
the answer almost invariably given is that the majority do 
not care for these things, and are not ready for them, brt 
require the simplest moral teaching, administered in the 
simplest language; an answer which ignores the very im- 
portant bearing that ideas have upon conduct, and the very 
slight eff ct that good advice has upon the same. The con- 
sequence is that in many London churches the pulpit, whose 
real function is to encourage people to worship, is found to 
have a precisely opposite effect. 


It is not in any spirit of paradox that we say the most 
striking feature of these lectures is the pains that have 
been spent upon them. Genius is something very different 
from a capacity for taking pains, but that capacity is one of 
its most notable evidences. And in a case of this sort the 
genius without the pains would have been thrown away. To 
write one more commentary on the Epistle verse by verse 
would have been useless, as no one but a professed scholar 
will read a commentary; and further, the balancing of views 
and suspense of judgment which become a commentator are 
wasted upon the ordinary reader, who has not the material 
or the faculty for coming to a decision himself. Mr. Gore’s 
method, a method far more laborious than that of the ordinary 
commentator, isoneof elaborate paraphrase. He has set himself 
to revivify theological statements and arguments which to the 
majority of modern Christians have become merely conven- 
tional; and to give once more a real significance to terms 
which, while they are understood to concern salvation, are yet 
so familiar that they fail to impress, perhaps even to convey 
a meaning. To this task he has brought accurate textual 





* The Epistie to the Ephesians, By Charles Gore, London: John Murray, 











scholarship; a knowledge of all recent discoveries. that throw 
light on contemporary modes of thought; an historical 
imagination that has a firm grasp upon the circumstances 
that first gave the epistle its shape; and a talent for trans- 
lating Biblical phrases into their present moral equivalents, 
—this last a most-valuable part of the preacher’s equipment, 
depending as it does upon the spiritual insight which can 
penetrate through the local and temporal dress to the body 
of truth. We do not recollect any volume of the kind in 
which this faculty has been so plainly in evidence. Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s commentaries, to take an obvious parallel, 
while they were valuable for their obiter dicta, never for one 
moment gave one the impression that we were sitting at the 
feet of St. Paul; nor, again, did the excellent lectures of 
F. W. Robertson on the Corinthians. Both these good and 
clever men impressed us with their cleverness in reading 
so much modern thought into their text, rather than with 
their intuition in bringing the new things out of the old. 
But any one who will read the eight pages of Mr. Gore’s book 
devoted to an expansion of the first sixteen verses of St. 
Paul’s fourth chapter will realise the part that a judicious 
paraphrase can be made to play in eliciting the force of a 
rhetorical passage whose very familiarity increases its extra- 
ordinary difficulty. Again, his expositions of metaphoricah 
terms such as those of “length and depth and breadth and 
height ” applied to the love of God, or the figures of a 
household or sanctuary or human body applied to the Church, 
or the parenthetic definition of a “ cornerstone ” as one which 
“determines the lines of the building and compacts it inte 
one;” or, again, of theological terms like “ original sin,” or 
“ man’s free-will,” or “ the doctrine of imputation ”—and not. 
even the most familiar term is allowed to pass without its 
explanation—are at once a proof of, and a stimulus to, exact: 
theological thinking. One of the most interesting definitions 
is that of the sense in which St. Paul speaks of “ predestina- 
tion,” which Mr. Gore happily parallels with our modern idea 
of “development.” At the root of the Pauline notion, he 
says, is the belief that through all the vicissitudes of the 
world’s history there runs a divine purpose, and that these 
purposes of God are worked out through “elected” agents :—- 


“ What can be more inspiring and strengthening than to 
believe that there is an eternal purpose of God working itself 
out on the universe through all its steges and parts; that thie. 
eternal purpose includes us, and has fastened upon us individually 
and brought us into Christ and His Church, to make true men of 
us; and that it has done all this not for our own sakes only, but 
to disclose something more of God's glory and for the fulfilment. 
of great and universal purposes, which are to radiate out ever. 
from us? Wherever St. Paul sees the hand of God in presents 
experience, at once his mind works back to an eternal will, and, 
therefore, also forward to an eternal and adequate result.” 


A great deal of the commentary, as of the Epistle, is takem 
up with a discussion of the nature of unity in a Church 
intended to be Catholic ; and here Mr. Gore shows his quality, 
not only as an interpreter of Scripture, but also as a contro- 
versialist. As against Rome, he finds in the assertion that 
Christians are “sons, not servants,” a rebuke of “ passive 
obedience; ” and in the fact that church unity is a “ unity of 
the Spirit ” he sees a condemnation of any attempt to find it 
in a mere “common authority in belief, worship, and govern-- 
ment.” On the other hand, as against Nonconformity, he 
protests that the wilful violation of outward unity is truly a 
refusal of the yoke of Christ. The following passage is worth 
careful consideration :— 


“Tt is not too much to say that the now popular principle of 
the free voluntary association of Christians in societies organised, 
to suit varying phases of taste, is destructive of the morab 
discipline intended for us. It was the obligation to belong to one 
body which was intended as the restraint on the prejudices an@ 
eccentricities of race, classes, and individuals. If Greeks, Italians, 
and Englishmen are to be content to belong to different churches ; 
if among ourselves we are to have one church for the weil-to-do,, 
and another for ‘labour’; if any individual who is offended in 
one church is to be free to go off to another where he or she likes. 
the minister better—where does the need come in for the forbear- 
ance and long-suffering and humility on which St. Paul insista 
as the necessary virtues of the one body?” 


There are many other passages, that we should like to quote, 
in which Mr. Gore reflects the light of St. Paul’s precepts 
upon modern problems; as when he pleads for “intensity ” 
in the Church, as for the present a more imperative need than 
“extension;” or insists on the necessary discipline of the 
imagination; or draws out the difficulties that prevent. people 
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realising the relation of doctrine to conduct. But we have 
said enough to illustrate our opinion that we have rarely met 
with so valuable a contribution to the teaching of Christian 


truth. 





POLITICAL TERMS.* 
Srr Grorce CorNEWALL Lewis, of all the statesmen of 
our century, enjoyed the least public fame in proportion 
to his knowledge and intellectual power. Even in the 
House of Commons itself, where that knowledge and power 
had ample room for display, he had not, according to Mr. 
White, the reputation he deserved; while, among the people 
outside, his name and personality suggested nothing. Yet, 
with the exception of Mill, no more highly trained, logical, 
well-equipped political thinker has sat in the House of 
“Commons during the memory of living men. Mr. Raleigh, 
in an introduction to the present edition of the work on 
Political Terms, has perhaps given us an explanation of the 
slender popular fame attained by Lewis. He was essentially 
an aristocrat in the proper sense of that word. He would 
not flatter Neptune for his trident nor Jove for his power 
to thunder. He belonged to that class of Whig-Liberal 
thinkers who are equally removed from the bigotry and pre- 
judices of Toryism on the one hand, and the commonplaces 
and parrot-cries of the “masses” on the other. His mind 
was probably too acute not to see that democracy was inevit- 
able,—democracy with its genial vices, its good nature, its 
‘slipshod thinking combined with its true instincts, its reckless 
‘sensationalism, and its preference for creature comforts over 
personal liberty. Butthe democratic ideal had no attractions 
for Lewis. He could not play to the gallery. His mind was 
formed by the liberal and cosmopolitan culture of the last 
century, and we relate him to Turgot, to Adam Smith, to the 
younger Pitt while he was still a reformer, rather than to the 
majority of his actual contemporaries. He was, Mr. Raleigh 
‘tells us, a believer in the old Liberal maxim, “ Do not govern too 
much.” He would have had no sympathy whatever with the 
present tendency to State Socialism. He believed with all 
his mind in perfect intellectual and religious freedom. He 
dJeaned towards Erastianism in ecclesiastical matters, his 
abhorrence of the power of a corporation of priests being as 
keen as that of any of the French philosophes. He believed 
with equal fervour of conviction in Free-trade. While 
‘interested in the Colonies, he was no Imperialist. While 
believing in liberty, he had no confidence in the theory that 
men are born “free and equal.” In short, Lewis was perhaps 
‘the very best representative we have ever had in the House 
of Commons of a vanished, or at least vanishing, type,—the 
type of a cultivated, dignified, unemotional, perhaps un- 
sympathetic, moderate Liberalism which conceived of itself 
as a self-sufficing, consistent whole. We of to-day may con- 
sider it an imperfect political creed; but at least it was a 
creed,—a very sincere and elaborately constructed credo, 
involving a much higher political conscience and intellect 
than is connoted by the hand-to-mouth Opportunism of the 
present day. 

The work on the Use and Abuse of some Political Terms is 
just such a book as we should expect from this clear, logical 
mind, with its abundance of dry light. It is, in effect, a plea 
for accurate speech and clear thinking in politics. Now 
that is what the crowd does not take very kindly to, which is 
perhaps the reason why men like Lewis do not take very 
‘kindly to the crowd. Watch a popular audience, and you 
will find that what call forth loud plaudits are large, vague, 
swelling words like “humanity,” “liberty,” and “justice.” 
‘They soand well, like the “blessed word Mesopotamia,” and the 
orator who uses them, while he may be propounding a policy 
which will be very unjust and very detrimental to the liberty 
of his audience, seems so deeply imbued with a high moral 
purpose that the auditors cannot but cheer such brave words. 
But, on the other hand, what a prolific crop of moral clap- 
‘tra, has been engendered in the rich soil of a corrupt old 
‘Toryism! What nonsense has been covered over by the 
‘blessed word “unconstitutional”! What nonsense, as Free- 
man has shown, is even to-day connoted by educated people 
in the use of such a word as “ disloyal,” when the old feudal 
feeling towards a lord to whom one stands in a personal 
relationship is confounded with quite impersonal rela- 





* Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms, By Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Bart, A New Edition, with Notes and Introduction, by 
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tionship to the laws of one’s country. Such a clear, dry 
powerful mind as that of Lewis, “ bottomed,” as Dr. John. 
son would have said, in solid English practical sense. yet 
with more than a touch of French exactness and Precision 
laboured at ridding our political life of all this vague and 
cloudy illusive verbalism which, in his judgment, produced 
such a serious effect on our politics. The task was really an 
impossible one; for it is only here and there that a Political 
student will be found able to appreciate this almost Aristo. 
telian method and form of political reasoning. But while 
Lewis is not for the crowd, his work will remain as a most 
important contribution to a political philosophy based on 
sound and consistent definitions. 

As Lewis himself declared in his introduction, this work 
relates, “not to the truth of any particular propositions, but 
to the meaning of certain terms used in political reasoning ; 
which, being often employed with different senses in the pre- 
mises and conclusion, have often given rise to countless 
inconclusive arguments, and have thus caused fallacies of 
argument in the proper meaning of the word.” Hence we are 
not invited to take part in a mere barren logomachy, but in a 
kind of system of political logic which braces the mind and 
compels us to think accurately and to stick closely to the 
definitions we have laid down. Perhaps the time may come 
when every would-be Member of Parliament will have to 
undergo an examination in such a work as this, and when, 
therefore, the “decline of Legislatures” which Mr. Godkin 
laments may be arrested by the process of imparting a firmer 
tissue tothe Parliamentary brain. Lewis takes up such much- 
abused terms as “ government,” “ constitution,” “sovereign 
nature,” “state of nature,” “right and wrong,” “liberty,” 
“authority,” and other ambiguous terms constantly in use, 
provides us with a definition, and tracks down the erroneous 
and contradictory inferences drawn from loose and undefined 
premises. Especially elaborate is the discussion on that most 
ambiguous of terms,—Nature. Weare not quite sure that 
Rousseau and his followers had in their mind the unhis- 
torical conception of an actually living free society of 
equals as in existence in some remote past which 
Lewis, in conjunction with many other critics, supposes 
them to have had. But whether that is so or not, the 
discussion of the subject in this work is most lucid and 
masterly. There is one definition here, however, which we 
can scarcely accept,—that of sovereignty. “Some person 
or persons in a State are said to be sovereign,” writes Lewis, 
“or to possess the sovereign power, when they yield no 
obedience to any person on earth, and when they receive 
obedience from the community which they govern.” Is this 
an exact description of the political condition of the United 
States? ‘The President has no sovereign power, for his acts 
are liable to be reviewed by a Court, as are the acts of 
Congress; and that Court itself is not sovereign, its juris- 
diction being subject to provisions in a legal document. Is 
it that document, then, that is sovereign? But it, in its 
turn, is subject to a constitutional Convention. We should 
like to see a complete analysis of sovereignty in so complex 
an organism as that of the United States; for in our 
judgment Austin’s analysis, adopted by Lewis, scarcely meets 
the facts. Generally speaking, however, we can feel nothing 
but admiration for this masterly attempt to compel poli- 
ticians to define their terms and to stick to their definitions. 





THROUGH UNKNOWN THIBET.* 
THERE seem to be two methods much in favour with officers 
in India of spending the few months of leave which this 
country grants them from their military duties. Should a 
campaign be in progress anywhere, a pleasant holiday may be 
obtained by posing as special correspondents, and on that 
pretext joining in a fray to which the War Office has unac- 
countably omitted to invite them. This opportunity failing, 
an equally strenuous and enjoyable diversion may be pro- 
cured by hunting for blank spaces in the map of the world 
and filling them up. This was the method adopted by 
Captain M. S. Wellby, of the 18th Hussars, and Lieu- 
tenant Malcolm, of the 93rd Highlanders, for employing 
their long leave in 1896, and the result of their holiday 
is now given us in the form of a stout volume,—Through 
Unknown Thibet. Certainly they could hardly have hit 
London: T. Fisher 
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Fn ect Fe 
upon @ more promising vacancy in the atlas. Thibet, 


even in its inhabited regions, is very little known, and on 
its northern frontier offered a vast tract which has hitherto 
been absolutely unexplored. Wherefore our two knight- 
errants resolved “to traverse this little-known country from 
west to east, to find out, if possible, what mysteries lay 
peneath the word unexplored with which alone our latest 
maps were enlightened ; furthermore to discover and locate 
the source of the Chu Ma river, which was supposed to be a 
source of the Yangtse Kiang; finally, to cross the Tsaidam 
and end up our wanderings at the celestial capital of China.” 
To all appearances a more wild and impossible scheme could 
pot well have been devised. Nevertheless, that programme 
was carried out even to the letter. 


Having made this resolve in March, there remained but 
little time for the explorers to make their preparations by the 
beginning of April, when their leave was obtained. Further- 
more, they were handicapped by the fact that their respective 
regiments were quartered at Nowshera and Umballa, too far 
apart for council and co-operation. However, the difficult 
question of equipment does not seem to have troubled their 
spirits overmuch, and early in April they met at Srinagar, 
and hastily collected the scanty supplies that seemed indis- 
pensable for their journey. At Leh, by dint of patience, they 
managed to muster a cavalcade of twenty-two mules and 
seventeen ponies, and a party of ten muleteers, and on 
May 4th they sallied forth from Cashmere towards the 
Thibetan frontier and a plunge into the unknown. To cut a 
long story very short, they emerged from this wilderness on 
the Chinese side just four months later, accompanied by 
three mules and as many men, death and desertion having 
reduced their party to those limits. One must confess that it 
is a long story, in which every day of the painful journey is 
accounted for; but, for our part, not only do we fail to see 
how Captain Wellby could have condensed his narrative, but | 
we are by no means sorry that he has not done so. In| 
spite of the monotonous character of the chief distresses 
that beset the travellers, our interest in their recital 





the work of starvation. Not a few rounds of the 
ammunition that had been brought for sporting purposee 
were expended in mercifully shortening the sufferings of their 
wretched mules and ponies, and as the means of transport 
failed them they had to gradually discard the loads as well 
and abandon all stores that could at all be spared. It was 
not long, too, before they were confronted by a more terrible 
necessity. One of their men met with a fearful gun accident, 
and another developed a strange and apparently hopeless 
disease. It was impossible to bring them any further, and 
equally impossible, for the safety of the others, to remain 
with them; they, too, had to be left to die alone. In thig¢ 
case it is evident that the leaders of the expedition had ne 
choice; but in the case of desertion which occurred later, it 
is by no means clear from the author’s narrative that 
the decision which he and Lieutenant Malcolm arrived at 
was a necessary one; and as we cannot believe that they 
were capable of deliberate inhumanity, we wish that Captain 
Wellby had taken more pains in putting the case before us. 
Briefly, the story is this. When almost at the end of their 
journey through the unknown waste—though, of course, their 
nearness to their goal was unsuspected by them—the muleteers, 
who had been a constant source of trouble, deserted en masse, 
leaving the two English officers with only the native trooper,. 
who had accompanied them from India, and two of their own 
number whose fidelity seemed to have been more due to 
chance than to anything else. The two leaders were con- 
vinced that the intention of these men was to attack the 
camp at night, and, carrying off the mules and stores, take 
their own way to Lhassa, that city appearing to them to 
be the most desirable destination. The night attack did 
not take place, and three days later the deserters over- 
took the caravan and begged to be taken back into service 
again. This, however, the two leaders sternly declined to do, 
except in the case of one man whose previous conduct had been 
better than that of the others; and when the remaining six 
showed a disposition to follow in the track of the party, they 
were driven off by threats. In fact, they may be said ta 
have been marooned—for their position in that trackless: 





has never once flagged, and we have never been tempted 
to skip a few pages. Nor have the literary graces 
of the author’s style conduced to this effect, for in all 
sandour one must acquit him of any pretence to literary 
talent. His book, however, is none the worse, and perhaps all 
the more trustworthy, on that account. To revert to the 
difficulties of the expedition. The initial trouble, and the 
way in which it was overcome, show the dogged spirit of 
determination with which the explorers set out. It is one 
hing to plan a journey across Thibet, it is quite another 
ching even to get into Thibet at all. Turn as they might 
about the Pangong Lake, both the frequented and the 
unfrequented passes seemed to be jealously blocked to them. 
When they did make a dash for freedom, it was only to 
find that the vigilant Thibetan guards had been beforehand 
with them, and that only by actually fighting could the way 


be forced. The temptation to fight their way in must have | 


been great, for they were well armed, a retreat was most 
undesirable for many reasons, and they had no idea where 
anotherentrance might befound. Neverthelessthey did retreat, 
rightly and sensibly reflecting that a desire to enter Thibet 
did not justify their killing Thibetans who were only doing 
their duty, and patiently retraced their steps over the 
mountains in the painful search of another pass. This they 
ultimately found by getting guides to accompany them 
to Lanak La, ostensibly for the purpose of visiting 
Turkestan, and striking off due east from the road when a 
favourable opportunity occurred; but before they had actually 
got within the boundaries of Thibet a whole month and its 


precious store of provisions had already been expended. | 


Track, of course, there was none of any kind whatever. All 
they could do was to pick their way as best they could, 
skirting lakes and mountains, and keeping always an eastward 


direction. The record of that march is a dismal one. The | 
author says little or nothing of his own and his companion’s | 


sufferings—indeed, for all he says to the contrary, they two 


may have actually enjoyed themselves—but he gives a pitiful | 
whi ~ ‘the gradual loss of their equipment was a Kodak, by the 


account of the growing discontent of their followers and the 


wretched condition of their animals. Here and there | 


grass and shelter were plentiful, but only too often 
neither food nor water were to be found for the helpless 
beasts of burden, and the intense cold at night finished 


waste was very much of castaways at sea—by the people 
who they themselves had intended to maroon. It was a 
‘strong measure to adopt, for the fate of these unlucky mep 
can hardly be doubtful, they being quite ignorant of their 
| whereabouts, and provided with only a scanty supply of 
' provisions and no firearms or means of obtaining game, an@ 
‘one wishes that the author had made it more clear to his. 
' readers that no other course was possible. The diminished 
' party plodded on their own way eastwards with dogged per- 
severance, keeping themselves fairly well supplied with food 
by shooting game, chiefly yaks and wild asses, At last they 
| emerged into what proved to be a more frequented district, 
and falling in with a large caravan journeying to China from 
Thibet, had no more anxiety as to the prospect of reaching 
their final destination. 


The author is able to give us a most interesting descrip-- 
tion of this caravan, which numbered some fifteen hundred 
yaks, and the curious discipline which was maintained 
|amongst its members. Equally interesting is his account: 
| of the nomad tribes whom he encountered on the outskirts 
' of Chinese territory, and to whose kindness and hospitality 
| his party owed a good deal. The more exact results of the- 
| journey are comprised in a most careful series of maps and 
| observations, and in a list of all the plants which were 
‘found in the high plateau traversed between Ladakh and 
the Chinese boundary. Whatever were the straits to which 
‘the explorers were reduced, by hunger, thirst, exposure, o» 
lewilderment, they remained steadily faithful to the object 
of their journey, and went on surveying, observing, and 
collecting as if their safe arrival were a matter of cheerfab 
certainty. Indeed, one cannot but admire the stubborn 
courage and endurance that made the safe accomplishment 
of their feat possible, or refrain from the proud reflection 
that this was but the holiday pleasure of a British officer. 
Mention must be made, too, of the photographs by which 
‘the book is illustrated; for among the things saved from 


‘help of which, and some rough sketches, a very fair idea 
‘may be got of the desert route which the two explorers 


| traversed, be2 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

A NOVEL in which, with strong temptation to wreck the lives 
of at least three of the chief dramatis personz, the author 
devises an ending at once rational and happy, is a welcome 
rarity at the present day. But The Dull Miss Archinard has 
other claims on the gratitude of readers and reviewers. Miss 
Sedgwick, who is presumably a novice in the field of fiction, 
has a gift denied to abler and more experienced writers,— 
that of drawing sympathetic characters. The behaviour of 
her hero is neither edifying nor dignitied—it is true we are 
prepared for deviations from orthodox conduct by his name, 
Peter Odd—but it is exactly what might be expected in the cir- 
cumstances from an amiable but dangerously susceptible man. 
Peter Odd is an English squire endowed with ample means 
and good looks who marries 2 soulless beauty. In his wife’s 
lifetime Hilda Archinard, a young girl whom he has rescued 
from drowning, conceives a romantic though childlike attach- 
ment for her rescuer, which is unimpaired by absence and 
strengthened by the death of Mrs. Odd. We may remark 
‘parenthetically that the abrupt elimination of Peter’s first wife 
is not artistically contrived. In due course Peter, now an 
interesting widower on the right side of forty, again meets 
the Archinard family, and, discouraged by his previous ex- 
perience of beauty, proposes to Hilda’s plain but clever 
sister Katherine under the impression that she is the main- 
stay of the family. As a matter of fact, it is Hilda, the 
‘eauty—who unselfishly welcomes her sister’s happiness 
—who plays the réle of Cinderella and fairy godmother 
in one. Peter soon finds out his mistake, and his fiancée, 
seeing how the land lies, decides to pose as a martyr to self- 
sacrifice, having already another safe string to her bow in the 
person of a highly eligible and aristocratic suitor. Unluckily, 
during Katherine’s absence on a visit, Peter loses his head 
as well as his heart, and instead of being able to take the 
initiative, Katherine, on her return, surprises the lovers in 
the midst of a tender téte-d-téte. This proves far too severe a 
¢rial for her self-love, and jealousy drives her to adopt the 
fresh réle of the cruelly wronged victim. Hilda is painfully 
conscious of her treachery, and gives Peter his congé. But 
efter a while, when Katherine has safely landed her noble 
euitor, she confesses the truth to Peter, or at least enough of 
it to smooth the way to his union with Hilda. There is no 
blinking the fact that Peter is somewhat of a philanderer, and 
tardly worthy of the charming Hilda; but the girls are 
admirably drawn, and there is humour in the sketches of their 
parents, the selfish, pleasure-seeking Captain and his wife, an 
equally selfish malade imaginaire, with a talent for literary 
preciosity in her talk, and of Peter’s shrewd, but kindly, 
sister who sums up Hilda’s position with judicial accuracy, 
when she says :—“ The tragedy lies in being too noble for one’s 
milieu, for then, not only does one renounce, but one is 

expected to, as a matter of course.” 


It is curious that at this particular moment, when every- 
body is talking of Cyrano de Bergerac, Madame de Laszowska 
ghould have given us quite by accident a story entitled The 
Tragedy of a Nose. Lieutenant Heldenfeind, however, the hero 
and narrator of the present tragedy, differed from Cyrano in 
that he was born with a singularly beautiful nose, and felt it 
éncumbent on him to adopt a gravity of habits and demeanour 
attuned to the possessor of so precious a feature. But for 
all his sedateness, the Lieutenant could not tamely brook the 
insults levelled at him by a snub-nosed Bohemian in the 
presence of his innamorata, the fair Baroness Jaroslava 
Bubsky. A duel with swords followed, both noses were 
aliced off, and—we leave our readers to guess the 
harrowing sequel, merely adding that the Baroness marries 
the Bohemian. The one drop of consolation in the 
cup of the victim, on meeting his faithless lady- 
dove years afterwards, was to find that her numerous 
progeny faithfully reproduced the Bohemian type of nose 
which had originally belonged to her husband. This rather 
frigid physiological jest is characteristic of the author’s 
treatment of the theme, which is frankly farcical in com- 
plexion, and seems to clamour for the extravagance of the 
American humourist rath:r than the subtlety of the joint 





* (1.) The Dull Miss Archinard, By Annie Douglas Seigwick. London: W. 
Seinemann,——(2.) The Tragedy of a Nose. By E. Gerard (Madame de 
Laszowska). London: Digby, Long, and Co,——(3.) The Adventures of a Gold- 
amith. By M. H. Bourchier. London: Elkin Mathews,—-(4) An Unknown 
Quantity. By Violet Hobhouse. London: Downey ard Co.—(5) Sunbeetles, 
By Thomas Pinkerton. London: John Lane, 





author of Reata. Neither this story, nor the tale of Monte 
Carlo entitled ‘‘A Brief Delirium,” which completes the 
volume, will enhance Madame de Laszowska’s reputation 
though they may serve to pass an hour or s0 pleasantly 
enough. 

A new novel from the author of The C Major of Life 
will be welcomed by all who had the good fortune to 
read that clever and thoughtful work, and can hardly fail 
to rivet the atttention of those who now make trial for 
the first time of Mr. Bourchier’s skill in handling narra. 
tive, dialogue, and plot. In The Adventures of a Goldsmith 
he has laid the scene almost entirely in France when 
Napoleon was First Consul, and the narrator and centra) 
figure is a prosperous London goldsmith, summoned to the 
French capital on confidential business with a Royalist client, 
and gradually enmeshed in spite of himself in the toils of 
those intrigues which culminated in the conspiracy of 
the Chouan leader, Georges Cadoudal. We are given 
glimpses of several historical personages—Bonaparte, Talma, 
and Polignac, to mention no others—but the chief réles in 
the story are assigned to imaginary personages, foremost 
among whom is a certain Chevalier Le Fort, a strangely 
mixed character, sinister yet chivalrous, unscrupulous yet 
disinterested, whose lurid antecedents are in a measure 
redeemed by his fearless devotion to the Royalist cause, 
and the romantic circumstances in which he meets his 
death. Another excellently drawn and romantic figure is 
that of the old Marquise, torn in two between loyalty to the 
cause and desire for vengeance on the slayer of her husband. 
The book, though extremely well written, is not without faults, 
Mr. Bourchier has a way of delaying the march of events while 
he interpolates a chapter on the Jansenists or an essay on 
Napoleon in connection with the Eternal Feminine. He also 
commits the common error of making all his characters talk 
equally well, and thus, though the dialogue is always good 
and often really brilliant, it lacks relief and variety of style. 
It is difficult, again, to believe that the high-born heroine, 
after succumbing to the fascinations of the Chevalier, could 
possibly have contented herself with the goldsmith. Finally, 
the book is full of annoying misprints, and very badly 
punctuated. But with all these drawbacks, it is a work of 
outstanding merit, not merely in virtue of the fine literary 
quality of the writing, but of the subtlety of observation and 
keen dramatic instinct with which the author has turned to 
account his historical studies of the period. 


In spite of a good deal of stereotyped portraiture, society 
small-talk, and conventional lovemaking, there is in the con- 
ception and presentation of the central figure of An Unknown 
Quantity enough originality to redeem the shortcomings of 
what is always a readable and graceful story. Kilmeny Dare 
—the name reads almost like a parody of Mr. William Black’s 
nomenclature—is a brilliantly attractive girl whose capacity 
for happiness is clouded by her hatred of death and love of 
self. Kilmeny’s hatred of death, it should be explained, is 
combined with perfect fearlessness; it is not an ignoble 
clinging to life, but the outcome of a sense of resentment, 
due in great measure to the influences to which she has been 
subjected in childhood, against the uncertainty of the future 
and the loneliness of the last journey. And inasmuch as sheis 
anything but a spoil-sport in company, this alternation of 
melancholy and mirth lends a peculiar interest to her character. 
As to her egotism, it must not be thought that Kilmeny is 
selfish in the ordinary sense; it is rather that she is incapable of 
the tender passion, though, by the irony of fate, most men lose 
their hearts to her at sight, three of the principal characters 
are in love with her, three propose to her, and it need 
hardly be said that she marries.the man least calculated to 
develop the noblest side of her character. The means by which 
their estrangement is brought about seem to us a trifle 
mechanical, and the vengeance of that slighted siren, Miss 
Sappbo Molesworth, in spite of the notum furens quid femina 
possit, somewhat melodramatic in its methods. Still, there is 
force in the scene where, challenged by her victim, Sappho 
boldly avows her hate. “ Truth,” writes Mrs. Hobhouse, “ even 
in so horrible a form, had some germs of nobility and dignity. 
She was a less ignoble thing at that moment than when she 
faltered out her false denial of ill-will.” The heroine’s end is 
long drawn, but there are pathetic touches in the recital, the 





sadness of which is mitigated by Kilmeny’s discovery, at the 


‘moment that her fear of death is cast out, that she has a 
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For a first novel, as we take it to be, An 
Unknown Quantity is most promising. 

There is a story of an innocent novel-consumer unversed in 
the classic tongues ordering a book entitled T'he Senile Heart 
from the circulating library in the belief that it was a senti- 


heart after all. 


mental work of fiction. Sunbeetles, on the other hand, is not 
an entomological monograph, but an eccentric comedy of 
modern manners from the pen of that fantastic humourist, Mr. 
‘Thomas Pinkerton. The human sunbeetle is incapable of doing 
any hard work. He belongs to those who toil not, neither do 
they spin, either on the strength of paternal exertions or by 
the adoption of the rdle of the social parasite. The plot of 
the story, or absurdity as it might be called, is concerned with 
the efforts of a band of “sunbeetles” to divert their chief 
patron, a munificent millionaire, from the paths of somewhat 
futile altruism into his former groove of sunbeetle keeper. 
Mr. Pinkerton has observed the ways of plutocrats and 
their pensioners shrewdly enough, and the result is not devoid 
of entertainment of a decidedly subacid flavour. Indeed, the 
only sympathetic character in the book is the collie ‘ Prince,’ 
whose charmingly insouciant ways are described in a delight- 
fully genial passage in the first chapter. Compared with this 
eanine aristocrat the human characters cut but sorry figures. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Persephone, and other Poems. By Charles Camp Tarelli. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—There is true promise and a very con- 
siderable amount of performance in the poems of Mr. Camp 
Tarelli, from whose pen, by the way, we publish in our present 
issue some striking verses in memory of Mr. Gladstone. In 
the volume before us Mr. Camp Tarelli makes great use of 
unrhymed measures. The hexameter and the elegiac measure 
have great attractions for him, and in both cases he shows no 
little power and mastery; while in the short-lined dactylic 
metre used with such marvellous charm by Mathew Arnold, 
he is equally effective. The poem on “Catullus,” though it 
suggests @ comparison with Tennyson’s heart-shaking lyric, is 
cory beautiful, as the following quotation will show :— 

“Over the gulph of years, and the sullen Stygian waters, 

Brother, I clasp thy hand! Brother, I answer thy call ! 
‘Thon, most human of all the Roman singers, Ox2tullus, 
Touchest our hearts with thy song, fillest our eyes with thy tears, 
Lovely and glowing the tints, and firm the line, and the figures 
Moving and real, in the brief pictures that live in thy words ; 
Light, and changing, and swift, the bounding rush of thy rhythm ; 
Loud with pasrion and sin echoes the tale of thy life. 
Joy in the earth and the sky, and the sea with its ships and its islands, 
Laughing waves that leap, lapping the threahold of home ; 
Joy in the throng of the city, and joy in the green of the wooilin4, 
Restless love of the road, hurry of vagabond feet ; 
Kindly love of thy comrades, and deathless love of thy mistress, 
Love that tortured thy soul, love for a heart that was false: 
‘S1ill do they breathe in thy songs, thy bursts of tempestuous mus‘c, 
Sung in an old dead tongue, strains that are stronger than death. 
Stirred with the tbrill of thy voice, and feeling the touch of thy spirit— 
Bard of the genial smile! Bard of the bitterest tears, 
Tears of blood! to thy shade I waft this tremulous greeting: 
Brother who livest though dead, hail and for ever farewell!” 
We cannot find space for further quotations, but must not leave 
this interesting little volume without mentioning the last poem, 
“The Grotto of Han.” It is a very simple little poem, and yet 
casts a spell on the reader. 


Garden Making. By L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Mr. Bailey, aided by several distinguished professors of horti- 
culture in American colleges, has excellent ideas on planting, 
grouping, and the beauty of the plant which grows because 
it wants to, not because the gardener wishes to possess a rare 
specimen, These ideas are not, however, what will make his book 
most useful to English readers. All this science or art of “ garden 
ideals” we “‘can read as well” in our Robinson, and in the count- 
less other books of the naturalistic school of gardening which 
have ousted the geranium, the lobelia, and the “ foliage plant” 
from their twenty years’ monopoly of our flower-beds. The 
really new part in Mr. Bailey’s book is the description of all 
the ingenious tools which American dexterity has invented for 
garden use. Mr. Bailey’s section on hoes and garden weeders 
will be most tantalising to the unfortunate Briton who has gone 
desperately into every ironmonger’s in the neighbouring country 
town, hoping (quite vainly) to procure something rather more 
practical than the ordinary “spud” with which to make the most 
of his spare half-hours for weeding in the garden. There is an 
illustration facing p. 26 of a whole rack-full of delightful 
“gardening weapons” which the amateur gardener must 








long to possess. Mr. Bailey quotes largely from a writer 
who, writing in American Garden (we presume a magazine) 
under the pseudonym of “Mrs. Tarryer,” seems to have 
reduced the making of “ weeders ” to a fine art. “The handles,” 
he writes, “of Mrs, Tarryer’s hoes are never perfectly straight. 
All the bayonet class bend downward in use half an inch or 
more; all the thrust-hoe handles bend up in a regular curve 
(like a fiddle-bow turned over) two or three inches.” The 
illustrations of this armoury of weapons are so clear and good 
that any garden-owner who knows of a really good “handy 
man” might get them constructed for himself. They would, 
however, probably cost a great deal of money. Mr. Bailey’s 
advice as to the transplanting of forest trees is also very 
valuable. On this subject he quotes Mr. Edward Hicks, a well- 
known expert in the business. Mr. Hicks describes and illus- 
trates a most ingenious machine for raising a big tree and 
transplanting it to its new home. Such careful directions are 
given that the amateur gardner feels inclined to start out with 
five men and Mr. Hieks’s machine and confidently remove the 
monarch of the forest to a prominent position in what Mr 
Bailey would call his yard. Altogether this is a very practical 
and useful little book. But it is to be doubted whether Mr. 
Bailey is wise in advising the planting of flowers against the 
background of “a heavy border” of shrubs and trees. Mr. 
Bailey is of course absolutely right in his contention that flowers 
never look so well as against a background, and the green of a 
living background of trees and shrubs is most beautiful. But 
the great, greedy roots of the trees and shrubs make them very 
unfair competitors in a “struggle for life” with a border of 
flowers. The chances are that the flowers fail altogether. A 
fence being “dead” is of course an excellent background. But 
flowers will never flourish and so look really well in any place where 
all the moisture and goodness of the soil are absorbed by a 
“live” background. 


Tourguéneff and his French Circle is a translation, by Ethel M. 
Arnold (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.), of some letters written by the 
Russian novelist to celebrated French writers, notably Zola, 
Flaubert, George Sand, &e The collection is made by E. Halpérine 
Kaminsky, in order, we gather, to defend Tourguéneff from a 
charge of disloyalty to his French friends; a charge to which 
some “Souvenirs” published after his doath gave currency. 
The letters contain a few interesting scraps of criticism and a 
few revelations of character, but they are for the most part 
unimportant notes, acceptances of invitations, or, more often, 
refusals of them on the score of gout, toothache, or colds in the 
head. Why the receivers kept them, let alone allowed them te 
be published, we cannot think. A letter written to Flaubert 
when Tourguéneff was visiting London in 1871 strikes us as one 
of the few in the book worth preserving. It contains a very 
remarkable simile. ‘If I have not answered your letter before 
it is because I have not had the courage to do so—the events in 
Paris have stupefied me. I was silent as one is silent in a train 
when it is going through a tunnel—the fearful noise fills one’s 
ears and deadens one’s brain.” Another letter (also to Flaubert} 
is of value for the pleasant light it throws on the character of the 
nervous man of letters. It dates from Tourguéneff’s Russian estate 
“T have kicked out a bailiff who had robbed me to the tune of 
something like 130,000 francs. A fairly large slice of my fortune. 
Why was I suchafool? I let myself drift, from idleness aad 
blind confidence, though I knew quite well when I looked 
at his smug, heavy face that it belonged to a rogue. Well, 
so much the worse for me, and may he digest my money!” 
The loss of £5,200 could hardly have been taken in better part. 
The following criticism of “ War and Peace” Tourguéneff quotes 
from Flaubert and incloses to Tolstoi :—‘ Thank you for having 
made me read Tolstoi’s novel. It belongs to the very first rank. 
What a word-painter and what a psychologist! The two first 
volumes are sublime, but the third goes off horribly. He repeats 
himself, and he philosophises. Ina word, one realises the man 
himself, the author, and the Russian, while till then one had 
realised nothing but nature and humanity. Occasionally, it 
seems to me, there are things worthy of Shakespeare. I kept 
uttering long cries of admiration as I read it and it is 
long.” After this inclosure comes Tourguéneff’s answer to 
Flaubert :—“ Yes, he is a great man, and yet you have put your 
finger on a weak spot. He has made for himself a system of 
philosophy, mystical, childish, and uncompromising all at once, 
which has terribly spoiled his second novel, written after La 
Guerre et la Paix (Anna Karenina), and in which there are also 
some first-rate things.” Of Balzac, Tourguéneff said:—“ That 
writer is so utterly foreign and unsympathetic to my nature that 
I have never been able to read ten pages on end.” Humbler 
critics in quoting this sentence may “snatch a fearful joy” 
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The Printers of Basle in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By 

C. W. Heckethorn. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—This is a learned 

book, as nearly exhaustive of its subject as the nature of that 

subject admits (there is no knowing whether some new pro- 
ductions of any particular press may not turn up), handsomely 
illustrated with printers’ marks, initials, &c., and generally in its 
form a credit to the art of which it treats. Basle cannot claim 
the honour of being among the first towns to harbour the 
printing-press. Still, it comes high up in the list, and is distin- 
guished by the enterprise of some of its printer citizens. Though 
Mayence, where Guttenberg’s Bible was published in 1456, ranks 
first, and is followed by Rome, Paris, Venice, Augsburg, and 
other cities, all claiming precedence over Basle, it may be 
doubted whether any place has possessed more zealous followers 
of the art. Mr. Heckethorn gives an account of between thirty 
and forty, who flourished between 1472, when Bertoldus was at 
work and Peter Perna, who had to leave Lucca on account 
of his opinions, and died at Basle in 1582. The most 
famous exponent of the art during this period was Joannes 
Froben, a Bavarian, who set up his press in 1491. In the 
course of the twenty years that followed Froben published some 
thirty books, almost all of them Bibles or theological works. 
In 1513 he sent out the “ Adagia” of Erasmus, a publication 
noticeable for its being his first use of the italic type which 
Aldus of Venice had made popular. Erasmus was highly pleased 
by being styled on the title-page “Germanie decus,” and intro- 
duced himself to Froben under the disguise, which, however, was 
easily penetrated, of Erasmus’s friend. The acquaintance soon 
grew into friendship; Erasmus took up his residence in Froben’s 
house, and helped him in the correcting, or, as we should say, 
the editing, of books. This led to a very remarkable increase in 
the activity of the Basle Press. Froben lived thirteen years 
after Erasmus’s arrival, and the catalogue of his books at his 
death (1527) numbered more than two hundred and fifty. Not 
only the number of the publications, but the range of their 
subjects was largely increased. Among the books may be men- 
tioned the “Encomium Mori,” of which more than seventeen 
hundred copies were sold in the course of four or five weeks. 
“‘Esop’s Fables” in Greek and Latin, “Historie Auguste 
Scriptores,” Erasmus’s edition of the New Testament, the works 
of Ambrose and Tertullian, and an edition, of which the printer 
seems to have been especially proud, of the “Rane” of 
Aristophanes. Of the most important of all, Erasmus’s complete 
edition of the works of Augustine of Hippo, Froben lived to see 
only two out of the ten parts. Froben’s son, Hieronymus, carried 
on his father’s work for more than thirty years longer. 
Hieronymus, who has the distinction of having been the first 
Swiss citizen of Basle—the city was admitted into the Swiss Con- 
federation just before his birth—inherited the friendship of 
Erasmus, who died in his house in 1535. 

American History Told by Contemporaries, Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This first volume, 
dealing with the “Era of Colonisation, 1492-1689,” is the first instal- 
ment of a work which promises to be of very great interest and 
value. Itbrings the actual authorities on whom history is founded 
within view of the reader. Two introductory chapters deal with 
“The Sources” and the “Use of Sources” respectively. The 
first gives an epitomised bibliography of the works which are to 
be put under contribution; the second furnishes the student who 
desires to find out things for himself with guidance for his 
search and hints how to make the best of opportunities. Part II. 
introduces us to “ Discovery and Early Voyages,” with a range 
of about five centuries. The Norse discoveries, whatever they 
may have been, are dated about A.D. 1000, though the earliest 
narrative, that of Hauk Erlendsson, is three centuries later. 
This is followed by the journal of Christopher Columbus, as we 
have it through the medium of Las Casas’s abridgment. The 
famous Bull of Alexander VI. which divided the New World 
between Spain and Portugal comes next, and after this 
Columbus’s account of his fourth voyage. Then follows the 
story of the capture of Montezuma, by Lopez de Gémara, Cortes’s 
chaplain, and that of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru by that leader's 
brother, Hernando. Chap. 4 is given to the English discoveries, 
beginning with John Cabot’s voyage in 1497. William Hawkins 
of Plymouth has the distinction of being the “ first English 
slave-trader.” The more famous Sir John was of much the 
same breed. And after the Hawkinses we come to Drake. 
“French and Dutch Discoveries” occupy another chapter; 
after this we come to “Colonisation.” This is treated, first 
generally, then in detail, under the headings of the various 
settlements, Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas making the 
first or Southern division, the New England Colonies the second, 
and the Middle Colonies (New York, Delaware, and New Jersey) 





extracted from different authors, number more than a hundreg 
and seventy, we give some idea of the great range of the work 
We look forward with interest to its continuation. The editor 
will have to do all he knows to bring the enormous mass of 
material into a reasonable space when he comes to modern times, 


The Works of Byron. Poetry, Vol. I. by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, M.A. Letters, Vol. I., by Rowland E. Prothero, 
(John Murray. 6s. per vol.)\—We have nothing but praise for 
these well-printed and pleasantly presented volumes of what js 
to become, when complete, the final and authoritative edition of 
Byron’s works in verse and prose. When a more important stage 
is reached both in the development of Byron’s poetic genius 
and of his stormy and unhappy life, we shall return to this most 
interesting work—one for which all true lovers of our literature 
should be sincerely grateful to Byron’s original publishers—ang 
shall deal with it atlength. At present we will only say that those 
of the early poems which are now published for the first time are 
of no great interest, but that the notes and general editing arg 
extremely well done. The same may be said of the editing of the 
letters, though here the new matter is more important, and 
naturally the scope for the editorial work larger. We get, 
indeed, from the letters a very striking picture of Byron’s boy- 
hood. The English public is too apt to think that because a 
man happens to be a Peer he is sure to lead the life of a great 
noble, or at any rate that he did so a hundred years ago. As a 
matter of fact, this is not so. Byron never led the life which we 
associate with the typical great families of England. This is. 
made very plain from the letters here collected. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Byron’s letters are delightful reading. 
That has been a literary commonplace ever since Moore’s 
biography. 


The Beginnings of Australian Literature. By A. Patchett Martin. 

(H. Sotheran and Co.)—This is a short but very readable and 
interesting account of the first stages of Australian literature.. 
Naturally it deals largely with Gordon, a poet whom Mr. Martin 
may be said to have introduced to the British public. This little 
pamphlet is critical in the best sense. There is no “blowing,” 
and no rapture or extravagance, but a cool, though sympathetic, 
account of how Australian literature was founded. Fifty years 
hence, when Australia has as many people as Great Britain can 
now boast, this brochure will probably be hunted for as a literary 
rarity,—an early tract on the literature of the Southern Cross. 
That being so, one is glad to think that Messrs. Sotheran have 
given it such a worthy presentment. The paper is of excellent 
quality and the print as good. Altogether the appearance of the 
pamphlet is a credit to the publishers and to Messrs. Constable, 
the printers. 
The Story of Photography. By A. T. Story. (G. Newnes.}— 
This little history is well written, and clearly states the various. 
stages of the discovery and development of the science. It is not 
intended as a text-book for beginners at taking photographs, but 
it will be read by those who desire some information on the 
optical, chemical, and historical sides of the subject. The author 
has not discussed the curious fact that, in spite of accumulated 
experience, photographers have not succeeded in rivalling, or 
even approaching, Mrs. Cameron’s best portraits taken during 
the infancy of the process. 


In the “ Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited by Richard G. Moulton 
(Macmillan and Co.), we have received a volume of Select Master- 
pieces of Biblical Literature. The division is of a literary character. 
We have (1) Stories, of which “Joseph and his Brethren” and 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast” are specimens; (2) Oratory, as eg., “A 
Discourse on Immortality from Ecclesiasticus ;” (3) Wisdom; (4) 
Lyrics, Job’s Elegy, “ Let the day perish wherein I was born,” &¢., 
and “ The Sons of Deborah ” being specimens ; (5) Rhapsody. 





ART-BOOKS, 

Messrs. Sampson Low have produced a huge folio volume of photo- 
gravures from the pictures of the late Mr. Armitage, R.A. (£8 net.) 
Academic in the extreme, and untouched by any strong feeling 
for beauty, these works produce a depressing effect. There is not 
the deep learning of the French academic painters, which, how- 
ever dull, is curious from its thoroughness. The English tendency 
to descend into incident is here present clothed in the paraded 
learning of the schools. Where the artist comes most to the 
surface is in the studies of single heads ; many of these are full of 
character and are strongly drawn. A portrait of the artist asa 
young man is a good instance; so also is the “ Moslem Doctrinaire,” 
one of the painter’s late works. 

The Master Painters of Britain. Edited by Gleeson White. 





the third. When we say that the sections, most of them 





Vol. I. (Jack, Edinburgh. 10s. 6d.)—The idea of a large 
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collection of English masterpieces with critical notes to be 


roduced at a moderate price was a happy one. But it is to be 
hoped that the net will not be flung too wide. The list of painters 
included in the prospectus contains many names which by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination could not be called “‘ masters.” 
The frontispiece to the present volume is an excellent photo- 
gravure of Hopner’s graceful “ Mrs. Angelo Taylor as Miranda.” 
She is walking on a stormy shore in satin shoes and with 
an arm of soap, but with beauty in every fold of her wind-tossed 
drapery and hair. The process reproduction of Turner’s “ Témé- 
raire” is remarkably good; so is the plate of Reynolds’s angel 
heads, The notes to the pictures are short and to the point, and 
by no means technical, but rather popular. 

English Portraits. A Series of Lithographed Drawings by Will 
Rothenstein. (Grant Richards. 35s.)—Many of these are very 
clever and all have character, though not always the character of 
the original. It is a pity that Mr. Rothenstein does not some- 
times pay a little more attention to the proportions of his sitters’ 
odies,—Mr. William Archer’s forearm, for instance. 

The Romance of Glass-Making. By W. Gandy. (Partridge 
and Co.)—A good account of this ancient art is given in these 
pages. Mosaic work from Ravenna to St. Paul’s is also included. 
The author has to lament the perversion of the art of ordinary 
glass-making by the modern manufacturer. The evil in no way 
arises from quantity or cheapness, but in wilful neglect of the 
limitations of the material, hideous imitation cut-glass, made by 
pressing the metal into moulds, giving place to the legitimate and 
peautiful blown-glass. Mr. Gandy tells us that there is a reaction 
setting in with some makers, Messrs. Powell and Son being among 
those who are returning to better methods. 

A Spring Song.—This beautiful old song by Nash, with its 
deep breath of country air, has been published in a pretty little 
book illustrated by Mr. Leslie Brooke (J. M. Dent and Co.) The 
pictures are graceful and appropriate to the text, but we wish 
that the colouring had been designed with a view to colour- 
printing. The colours and gradations are too complex. For 
colour-prints to be works of art,and not shop imitations of water- 
colour drawings, a special style is required. Mr. Walter Crane 
aud Mr. Nicholson, in the opposite directions of delicacy and 

force, have achieved this style. 


The Dome. (The Unicorn Press.)—This little quarterly is, as 
usual, readable, and has an interesting article on “The White 
King,” Maximilian, with reproductions of some of Hans Burgk- 
mair’s woodcuts. As the policy of this magazine is to reproduce 
engravings, it is a pity that the size of the page is not larger. 
The greatly reduced scale spoils the above woodcuts, as it does 
Méryon’s etchings of Paris. Mr. Stephen Phillips’s short poem 
contains a clear thought expressed in beautiful language inspired 
by the sad sights of the streets. 

The Blessed Damozel.—Rossetti’s poem is here reprinted with 
elaborate patterns by W. B. Macdougall, and an introduction 
by W. M. Rossetti (Duckworth and Co.) The patterns of 
fruits and flowers covering the page and enclosing a verse of the 
poem are very black and white, and in the style originated by 
the late Aubrey Beardsley. “ Most can raise the flower now, for 
all have got the seed.” 

Leighton, Millais, and William Morris, a lecture by Sir W. 
Richmond (Macmillan and Co.), gives a good appreciation of 
shree men widely different in temperament. 
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Aubrey (E.), The Nourished Life, er 8vo. (Stockwell) 2/6 
Ballads and Poems by Members of the Glasgow Ballad Club, Seeond Series, 











OP BVO .. .ccescocceseses eseeesee eceseccesace lat eacedensialatscntict couse: ook (Blackwood) 7/6 
Bangs (J, K.), Ghosts I have Met, and Some Others, 12mo ............(Harper) 2/0 
Barton (F, T.), Our Friend the Horse, 8vo ...(Dean) 6/0 





(Constable) 5/0 
«(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
seseseeeee (Griffin) 4/6 


Baughan (B. E.), Verses, er 8vo .. 
Birrell (O.), The Ambition of Judith, cr 8vo0 ....... 
Bruce (R.), Food Supply, cr 8V0 ..........eee0e8 tachbpahuscanse 
Brunker (H. M. S.), Memoranda and Formule: Fortifi 

graphy, cr 8vo «(Thacker) 3/0 
Burriage (J. H.), God’s Prophetic Plan, cr 8v0..........e00+--.(Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Collis (E, T.), Murder by Warrant, cr 8vo (Glen) 5/0 
Coutts (F. B. M.), The Revelation of St. Love the Divine, 16mo.........(Lane) 3/6 
Degrees of the Zodiac (The), Symbolised by Charubel, 16mo .........(Nichols) 2/6 
Dewar (G. A. B.), In Pursuit of the Trout, 120 ....-.ceececeeee Kabierkten icin (Dent) 2/6 
Dole (0. #.), The Coming People, cr 8vo . (Allenson) 5/0 
Dolmetsch (H.), The Historic ro of Ornament, 4to ....0.........(Batsford) 25/0 
Douglas (R. B ), Sophie Arnould, 8V0 .......essssssessesesceeeseee (Carrington) 16/0 
Douglas (W. S.), Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns, 1650-51, 8vo.........(E. Stock) 10/6 
Dann (J.), Violin Playing, cr 8vo ...... (Strad Office) 2/6 





























Edwards (O ), Tin Tacks for Tiny Folks, cr 8V0.....s00+¢+0 sasaceniaeure (Allenson) 2/6 
Farrow (F. R.), Specifications for Building Works, cr 8vo......... (Whittaker) 3/6 
Gardner (A.), Memoirs of, edited by Major Hugh Pearse, 8vo...(Blackwood) 15/0 
Gibb (E. H.), The Making of a Daisy, &0., CT 8V0 .....sc0esesssseseeseseee (GLiffin) 2/6 
Gordon (Lord G,), Warned Off, CF BVO sesseseseee SRE ; .. (White) 6/0 
Govan (H_ E.), The Life of Gerhard Tersteegen, cr 8vo .. escoees (Nisbet) 3/6 
Haggard (A ), Hannibal's Daughter, OF 8V0 sssscescsssecsesessoees ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Harrison (H.), The Place Names of the Liverpool District, cr 8vo ...(Stock) 5/0 
Hewlett (R. T.). A Manual of Bacteriology, CT 8V0.....s.ssss.e.000 ....(Churchill) 10/6 
Higginson (T. W.), Cheerful Yesterdays, cr 8VO ...4... (Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Hooppell (&. E.), Rambles of an Antiquary, cr 8V0 ........ aureaaecee (H. Frowde) 34 
Houston (E, J,), Blectricity Made Easy, cr 8vo...... (Son hein) 6/0 








Howells (W. D.), The Story of a Play, er 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
Hu’son Bay Company’s Land Tenures and the Oocupation of Assiniboia, 
SOO ss eau canucsnacesvenesntadéacenaeaateaecsiens eccavacnaeeecsscnessanceetecsa anna mare 
Hughes, The Law Relating to Welsh Intermediate Schools (Shaw & Sons) 7/6 
(Lane) 6/0 











Legge (A. E. J.), Mutineers, cr 8vo............ n 
Maughan (W. 8.), The Making of a Saant, or 8vo ............. vessesseee.e (Unwin) 6/0 
Miles (G.), The Bishops ef Lindisfarne, Hexham, &c., roy 8vo (Wells Gardner) 10/6 
Nilne (R. S.., The Abiding Strength of the Ohurch, cr 810 ........ seeeee(Stock) 3/6 
Morgan (@ 0.). God’s Methods with Men, 8V0 .............00... (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Borten (W. J.), Cataphoresis; or, Electric Medicnmentes Diffusion, en 
ERE peapecasensapannettcn ciewebeshed ea bacesgnines Ss hein) 20/ 





New Directory for the Public Worship of God, cr 8vo soe aeaee esas. (Siwpkin) 2/6 
Newbigging (T.), Essays at Eventide, cr 8v0 (Gay & Bird) 3/6 





Newbolt (W. C. E.), Priestly Ideals, cr 8V0  ........ccceseessessessssences (Longmans) 3/6 
Norman (F. S. C.), Tales of Commission or Brokerage, roy 8vo ...(E. Wilson) 2/0 
Pain (B.), Wilmay, and other Stories of Women, cr 8¥0... .......ss00008 (Harper) 3/6 


.(Newnes) 2/8 
..(S. Low) 6/0 






Pratt (E. A.), A Woman’s Work for Women, cr Svo .... 
Price(R. L,), A Summer on the Rockies, cr 8V0 .......6 





Ritchie (J. E.), The Real Gladstone, cr 8vo......... ..(Unwin) 5/0 
Robertson (A.), The Bible of St. Mark, &c., 8V0 ...........0s008 eaneianend (G@. Allen) 10/6 
Rowe (R. P. P.) and Others, Rowing, &c. (Badminton Library) (Longmans) 10/6 
Scratton (P. E.), Electricity in Town and Country Houses ...... (Constable) 2/3 
Sizeranne (R. de la), English Contemporary Art, 8V0 ..............(Constab'e) 12/0 
Sladen (D.), Trincolox, CF 8V0......ccsccessseseevsssscoserseeseese ...(Pearson) 2/6 
Svkes (K, C.), Through Persia on a Side Saddle, Sv0..........0seecereeeeee (Innes) 16/0 


Tarelli (O. 0.), Persenhone, and other Poems, 16m0 ..........0+++- 
Thomson (G. O. L), The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia(Longmans) 2, 
Two Conversations on Field and Bypaths, &c., of Ryton, on Dansmore, 
edited by A. Starkey, cr 8V0.....0.c:.sc-cescssessssssesssseereseteceescessesssseece( Stock) 2/6 
Unaddressed Letters, edited by F. A. Swettenham, cr 8vo 





Webb (J. 8.), The Shakespeare Reference Book, Cr 8V0_ .....s.ssese0eee(St0ck) 2/6 
Wells (H. G.) and Another, Text Book of Zoology, cr 8V0 ........c..000 (Clive) 6/6 
Wharton (E.) and Another, The Decoration of Houses, roy Svo...(Batsford) 12/6 
Wheatley (H. B.), The Prices of Books, or 8vo ....... aheeneninas sesseeeee(Gte Allon) 6/0 
Wilkins (M. E.), Silence, and other Stories, cr 8vo ary ey 6/0 
Young (J. E.), Electrical Testing for Telegraph Engineers (Electrician O: ) 10/6 








“tIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 


SEASON 1898. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, { “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVF, QUAINT, AND VARIED, DarnTy Fasrics 1n Exc.usive DEsians 


Over 200 New Patterns, many | and Oolours Harmonies 
Printep Boru SIDES ALIKE, aT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 


HOLSTERY DRAPERIE 
Prices from 63d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. beta from 4d. per yd. * 
New Patterns Post-free. } 


New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W: 
oe ¢& & & 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| President of the British Optical Association, 
jand Author of “Our Fyes,” now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnoy,W.0;, 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 2. 1... we ae vee vee £425,000,000. 





FIRST 


SPECTACLES 














SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR,—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM 
Sr. PETERSBURG). 





UNDERWEAR 


CELLULAR SHIRTS. 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES, 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—LZancef, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, ©.C.; 
OLIVER BRO3S., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, Ty 
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Terms of Subscription, 





Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Kingdom .............. sennessvanseies £1 8 6....014 3......0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
NII IR son cascsatanasscsscdsnscussnsecienssssesbabncets 110 6...... 015-3...... OF 8 





Seale of Charges for Adbertisements. 


OvuTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





RR ini sesvessies: scseamestacenoedeader £10 10 0| Narrow Column ..... paenseacieen ~ 23:10 0 
5 5 0} Half-Column » 115 0 
212 6{| Quarter-Column.....,.......... « OF 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page........cccccorcrcrrrees £14 14 0 | Inside Page ....ccccrersereeees £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1ls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 








INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
ana picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBIVIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
A SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 
tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Hight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gained in the last six months. Excellent health record, Fine historic sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Houre-Master at Marlborough. 

















ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
i INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRELARY. 








xP TO UN Ss C H O O L. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £60, £40 (Two), £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIKLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
xcres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on application to Miss 8S. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 














LENALMOND.—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHOPS, £80 to £20, JULY 12th and 13th. One or more for Modern or 

Arwy subjects. For distant Candidates Examinations at centres.—Apply Rev. 
The WARDEN, 


T INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hind- 
head, Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Ling Cottage, 
Hindhead, Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a 
good Boarding School with a thorough Education and healthy outdoor life. A 
limited number of Girls received by the Principals, All Assistants are Trained 
and Experienced Teachers of University Standing. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; French taught by a Certificated Teacher from Paris ; Music 
by Ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. Girls may be prepared for College 
Entrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhead is one of the 
healthiest parts of England, and much recommended by doctors for its bracing 
air and gravel soil.—Terms for Board and Education on application to the 
PRINCIPALS. 








TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F, G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Furm-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Cricket, football, and carpenter s shop, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


President, The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master, Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 12th 
and 13th. (One or more awarded to Army Class Candidates.) 


N CAIRO.—Experienced Certificated GOVERNESS will 

have MORNING ENGAGEMENTS after UCTOBER, and be DESIROUS 

otf AFTERNOON WORK, Teaching or other. Very snecessful with Pupils; can 

take Girls up to eighteen and Prepare Boys for Public Schools. Likes teaching 

young children. Good walker; bicyclist ; knows Cairo. Highest references, — 
*M. A. P.,” Vicarage, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


NGLISH LAKES.—A Lady’s very pretty, roomy, fully 
FURNISHED HOUSE can be had from August 2nd for eight or nine 
wecks, £72. Plate, linen, books, pony-carriage, stabling; tennis and other 
lawns; shady grounds; garden produce. Airy situation, commanding the 
valley, yet convenient for all purposes.—OWNER, E. C., Grasmere, 


oe for ARTICLED PUPIL in OFFICE, West 

End ARCHITECT (A.BR.1.B.A. by examination), with Anglican Catholic 
covnection. Exceptional advantages; moderate premium, part may be returned 
in salary. Healthy, convenient chambers in Westminster—For further informa- 
tion or appointment write, in first instance, to “A.R.1.B,A.,” 60 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 




















TT 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. . 
BOYS are PREPARED for the bntrance and Scholarship Examin 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Ho, 
oe Pes an elevation of nase es — of ground. There are work. da 
»>ndalarge gymnasium. Iuclusive fees for Boys over i x 
Eight, 80 ear under Eight, 60 guine:s. . os a Seman s Goer 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


ae 

\ \ 7 ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 
last three years bas passed more than 100 boys each year in the C 

bridge Senior and Junior Locu Examinations—an uneqralled a 

aud has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions, Successes irclude First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwi 

14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hos ct, 

Futrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M,B.), &c. Fine m ern baila 

ines and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Banatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 

£159 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition ag 

£9 15s. ; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master, . 


ations of 





performance— 





I AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
4 (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GikLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 





——__. 


YADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS ana 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFKRED for 
CO uPKTITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance fo: 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


t Boys: 





te ig pet COURT. ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House Specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public schools 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Uxon. 





B OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMB®: 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14. 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 


: i WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME. 


The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL for 
BOYS. 5 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the Appointment from the 
Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than four recent testimonials, ara 
marked on cover ** Head-Master,” must be in the hands of the undersigned not 
later than Saturday, July 9th, next. 

By order of the Governors, 


DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 
1 Frederick Street, Cardiff, June 7th, 1898. 


| AYLEY HALL, HERTFORD.—Fine Old FREE- 

HOLD DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE built in the Reign of Queew 
Anne, and being a fine specimen of that good period. It stands in beautiful 
grounds (about one acre), contains twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, fise 
entrance hall with black and white marble floor, five reception rooms, capita} 
domestic offices, stabling for three, glass-houses, &. The house is supposed to 
have been built by Sir Thomas Clark, Lord of the Manor of Brickendonbury, and 
Lord Mayor of London in the Year 1696. The premises are eminently suitabls 
for a High Class Girls’ School, for which a distinct demand ex sts. 

Messrs. BENINGFIELD, TIDY, NORRIS, ard DUVALL will OFFER the 
ABOVE for SALE by AUCTION at ‘THK DIMSDALE ARMS HOTEL, 
HERTFORD, on SATURDAY, July 9th, 1398. Particulars of Sale, with Con- 
ditions, Plan, and Views may be obtained of Messrs. SWORDER and LONG- 
MORE, Solicitors, Hertford, and of the AUCTIONEERS, Hertford and Ware, 
from whom cards to view may be had. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 

Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Cricket, Drilling. 
—HALF-TERM BEGINS JUNE 13th. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
z modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Schol:rships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 


\ ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS, Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


T ARPENDEN, HERTS.—TWO LADIES with Public 

School experience, WISH to MEET with TWO GIRLS to BOARD and 
KUVUCATE with those already attending’ their classes, Certificated teaching; 
home care ; bracing climate; country life. References exchanged.—For particu-- 
lars, apply “‘ B.,’’ St. Hilda’s, Harpenden. 


| | heat HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London. 


























Large buildings and 
to HKAD-MASTER. 


RUSSELS.—20 CHAUSSEE DE VLEURGAT.—Mrs. 

KER FOX RECEIVES SIX ELDER GIRLS. French tuition by certifi- 
cated French Governes:. The best Professors for Music and Painting. Home 
life. French colloquially. 


N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
al f RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of Engl:sh and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCALIONAL «OMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKSQ, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 




















CON LINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 








grounds, swimming, carpentering, &c. Over fourteen, £60; under, £50.—Apply 


SA CoN Perro Wears 
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+ <auisahdammecnnncias 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
T (Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 


$ECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
F Ww 











ith Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 
g, Andrews, N.B. 
IS H O P’S S.T O00 RT FOHD 
B NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SsUHOOL, 
Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 
CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistrees of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High Sehool and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall,—The HALF-TERM BEGINS on JUNE 6th. 
CAILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
S —BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most hea'thy 
‘Jocation. Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 


physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED, SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


T LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P. 


C\ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Hizhest references. 


HERBORN E S © HO O LE. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th, 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

ander 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 




















UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to #75a year. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM, in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
i POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 





HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
‘to the SECRETARY, 


apes HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO QUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 576, just published, 

Includes a number of Books in Fine Bindings, of fourteen of 
which Illustrations are given; besides the usual selection of 
good Books in Literature and Science. Post-free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








OOKS WANTED, 20s. each offered :—Kipling’s “ Plain 
Tales,” 1883; “ Letters of Marque,” 1891; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; ‘ Dea- 
perate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871; “Omar Khayyam,” 1859; ‘*‘ Lorna Doone,” 
3 vols., 1869; ‘Jane Eyre,” 3 vols., 1847; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1247, Please 
send for my list of wants with fancy prices offered.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK. 
SHOP, Birmingham, 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTH CAPE. 


CRUISE on the s.s. ‘ST. ROGNVALD,' accompanied by 
Mr, PEROWNE, 18 days, 173 guineas. 








For plan and itinerary apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


&G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 


Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 











NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANUE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
‘COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





A T #H Cc OL LE @G@ E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION teginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 

J SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London, Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





[T *Y¥ P E-W RITdIN &. 


: Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHRISTIAN ROME. Historical View of its Memories 


and Monuments, 41-1867, By E. pz La GourRNERIZ, Translated by the 
Hon. Lady Macponatp. With a Preface by H.E. Cardinal VauGuan, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
ROLANDI'S FOREIGN LIBRARY, 20 Berners Street, London, W. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS £9,575,342. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class. 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 


Heap OFFICcES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





| eeuaeeeen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws seen ae 


1848. 


£30,000,000 





*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 7 I- d 
5 —The Lancet. 00 o 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Six~Shilling Novels. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 


Mavrice Hewwett, Author of “ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “ Earth- 

work out of Tuscany,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘orld.—** If there are any romance-Jovers left in this matter-of-fact end of the 
century, ‘The Forest Lovers,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, should receive a cordial 
welcome. It is one of those charming books which, instead of analysing the 
morbid emotions of which we are all too weary, opens a door out of this work-a- 
day world and lets us escape into fresh air. A very fresh and breezy air it is which 
blows in Mr. Hewlett’s forest, and vigorous are the deeds enacted there...... ‘There 
is throughout the book that deeper and less easily defined charm which lifts true 
romance above mere story-telling—a genuine touch of poetic feeling which 
beautifies the whole.” 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


Berwick, Author of ** The Secret of Saint Florel.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Daily Telegraph.—“‘It is a story of veng , consistent, exciting, and in- 
teresting, and full of ‘local colour’ in the descriptions of Soloporto and its 
inhabitants. It has all the good points of Mr. John Berwick's former work, and 
some more,” 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Newue K. 


Buissett, Author of “The Wisdom of the Simple.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Globe.—‘“‘ An able story, well written, with individualities skilfully drawn and 
contrasted, and a plot that, though quite devoid of mystery, sustains its interest 
to an unexpected close.” 








By the Rt. Hon. LORD FARRER. 


STUDIES IN CURRENCY, 1898; or, In- 


quiries into certain Modern Problems connected with the Standard of Value 
and the Media of Exchange. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Farrer. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d, net. 
Daily News.— The various chapters treat currency questions from so many 
points of view and with such fulness of knowledge that the volume forms a 
really comprehensive treatise on monetary science.” 





THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1898. 
TYPES OF SCENERY AND THEIR IN- 


FLUENCE ON LITERATURE. By Sir Arcurpatp Gerxir, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June Ist, 1898, Medium 8vo, sewed, 
2s. net. 





Super royal 16mo, 2s, 6d, net. 


PERSEPHONE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


Cuar_es Camp TARELLI, 





THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, AND 
THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
Lussocr, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Plans and 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


AN ELUCIDATION. 
By Professor LAVIGNAC, of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


From the Preface :—“ Presents the Wagnerian style in 
its own proper light, dissipating the clouds with which 
jit has been enveloped by certain commentators.” 


SERVICE and PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “‘Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—* An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





ELLIOT STOGK'S NEW BOOKS, 


In crown 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, with 4 Full-page Tilnstrations, 3/¢ 
99/0, 


THE ABIDING STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH. Four 
Sermons preached in the Oathedral Church of Bangor, at the request of 
Very Rev. the Dean, by the Rev. R. 8. Mrzyg, M.A.,'B.0.L., FS-Ay Wien 


a Preface by the Rev. H. A. James, D.D., Head-Master of Rugby, 
In crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d 


THE SHAKESPEARE REFERENCE BOOK. Being 


some Quotations from Shakespeare’s Plays. Selecte 
J. StENsON WEBB. - . elected aud Arranged by 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s, 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By Carnerine 


-! ARY foo Author : of Pop ava in Italian Literature,” «py ‘ 

arrior ici,” “Fra Angelico; lections from the S 

2 Agostine Da Montefettra,” ae. ie ormous of Padre 

e outcome of enthusiasm an olarship......will be hearti} 

the lovers of Dante.’’—Globe. ny weloomed by 
‘* All lovers of Dante will welcome this unpretending but careful and interest. 

ing work, which reveals to us practically all that is known abont those lena, 

years of exile when Florence had closed her gates on her most illustrio : 

citizen,’—Daily Chronicle. sa 

In crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 
THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC IW 
RELATION TO CIVILISATION. By Henry Tipper. 

“The author’s sketches of what we may call the musical history of the world 
and his monographs of the great composers, are skilful pieces of literary work, 
~ js f —Baptist. 

A very welcome volume. It gives a very clear and succinct narrative of the 
development of the musical art.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT TAKEN BY MILLET’S 
SON-IN-LAW.—In demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. By Henry Nazcery 


(Henry GaELYN), Author of ‘‘ The Mummer, and other Poems.” 

“With a pleasant discursiveness the author sets before us the surroundings in 
which the artist pursued his toilsome career, with comments upon his pictures 
and here and there the filling up of gaps. Such a saying as this, which we thnk 
has not been recorded in previous memoirs, we are glad to have preserved 
because it is characteristic of the man.”—Literary World, . 

“* We sincerely congratulate the author upon the result of his labours. He 
gives us a most vivid picture of a great personality, and tells, ina manner which 
fascinates the reader, the tragic story of his life, with its terrible struggles and 
disappointments.” —St. George. 

CHEAP EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, Tilustrated, ls. 64, 

ANGLING DAYS, AND ANGLERS’ BOOKS. By 
JONATHAN Date (J. E. Pace), Author of “The Keynote of Life,” “Tie 
Surrender of Religion,” &c. 

** A book that soothes, and pleases, and puts one in a better temper with the 
world,” —Newcastle Daily Leader. 

** A very attractive volume.”— Nature Notes, 

In cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 

TWO CONVERSATIONS ON THE FIELD AND By- 
PATHS, &., OF THE ANCIENT VILLAGE OF RYTUN-ON-DUNS- 
MORE IN THE COUNTY OF WARWICK. With Map and Lilustrations. 
Edited by ALFRED StTaRKEY, Author of **Sardanapalus Smith,” “ Religio 
Clerici,” &c. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 
With 


2 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





By the Hon. 
Author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett,” ‘‘Safe Studies,” &c. 
Mr. Gladstone, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


Daily Chronicle.—** Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone within the 
last few weeks, but no sketch of him can approach in vividness and veracity such 
records as Mr. Tollemache preserves to us of his casual conversations upon every- 
thing under the sun.” 

Globe.—‘* In these pages, everybody, whatever his political opinions, will find 
much to interest him, for the ‘ talks’ cover au enormous amount of groand, from 
the human conception of time and place to the merits and demerits of ‘ D.zzy.’’” 


HARROW SCHOOL. 


Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. 


With a Preface by EARL SPENCER, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the Governors 
of Harrow School, and Contributions by Old Harrovians aud Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. With several Photo. ravure 
Portraits and Reproductions of Objects of Interest, crown 4to, £1 Is, net; 
Large-Paper Edition, £3 3s, net. [Nearly ready. 


A MINGLED YARN. 


The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
formerly Lieutenant in the 19th Regt., and sometime Actor, 
Sportsman, and Journalist. ° 
Large crown 8yvo, 12s. 6d. 


Truth.— It is most interesting reading and gives you glimpses of many 
strange by-ways of life and of all sorts and conditions of men.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—** Uncommonly good reading.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. Crown 8v0, 73. 6d. ne’ 
Guardian.—“ A very charming collection of letters.” 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 6s. 
Spectator.—* A brilliant novel.” 


A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “ Interludes.” Cloth, 6s, 
Scotsman,—*' A capital piece of latter-day fiction.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


Portrait of 
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9 HENRIETTA STREET, 
CovENT GARDEN, W.C., 


JuNE, 1898, 
THE 
WINCHESTER EDITION 


NOVELS OF 
JANE AUSTEN. 


IN FIVE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS has pleasure 
in announcing the publication of an en- 
tirely new, and it is hoped, an entirely 
worthy Edition of The Novels of Jane 
Austen, in Ten Volumes, of which the 
first Two, containing ““SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY,”’’ are now ready, and 
will be succeeded by the remaining Stories, 
in chronological order, two Volumes each 


Month. 

The Publisher has felt that this Edition 
will gain no advantage from the inter. 

sition between the reader and the novels 
themselves of work from an alien hand— 
in other words, there will be neither Intro- 
ductions nor Notes. The perfection of the 
Edition will rest entirely on the efforts of 
printer, paper-maker, and binder, Messrs. 
Y. & A. Constasuie, of Edinburgh, being 
responsible for the typography, while 
Mr. Laurence Housman has designed the 
over. For size, the volumes will be large 
crown S8vo, and the type used will be 
identical with that in the “ Edinburgh 
Stevenson.” <A Portrait of Miss Austen, 
reproduced in photogravure from a picture 
made by her sister Cassandra, forms the 
Frontispiece to the First Volume. The 
price of each volume will be ds. net, and 
they can be obtained separately as pub- 
lished. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE JULY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 


IS NOW READY. 








Finely Illustrated. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





Ir Contains 


THREE STRIKING CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Ship: her Story. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by J. O. Seppings Wright. 


Summer Rain: a Poem. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, 


Naval Problems to be Solved in the 
War. By H. W. WILSON. 


Articles and Stories are also contributed by, among 
others, the COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, C. J. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE, J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 
ANTHONY HOPE, E. NESBIT, HAL GODFREY, 
aud A. T, QUILLER COUCH. 


OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 





WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 


A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GKEEN, and CO, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


DUCKWORTH AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 12s, 





[Next week. 





Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LYRICAL BALLADS. 


By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH and S. T. COLERIDGE, 1798. 
Edited, with Certain Poems of 1798 and an Introduction and Notes, 


By THOMAS HUTCHINSON. 


** The book is one which every lover and student of poetry must needs add to his collection."”’—Globe, 


IMPERIALISM. 
By C. de THIERRY. 
With an Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


LITERARY STATESMEN & OTHERS 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays upon Lord Rosebery, John Morley, A. J. Balfour, &c. 


“Careful pieces of work.”—Daily Telegraph. a: es 
“Mr. Hapgood’s essays exhibit a good deal of penetration and critical acumen.”—Daily News, 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


With an Introduction by W. M. ROSSETTI, a Reproduction in Photogravure of 
D. G. Rossetti’s Study for the Head of the Blessed Danozel, 
and Decorative Designs by W. B. Macdougall. 
F cap. 4to, 5s. net. 
Fifty copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net (all sold). 


THE SAINTS. 


A New Series of Lives of the Saints in separate volumes. English Editor, Rev. G. TYRRELL, 8.J. 
Small crown 8vo, 33, each volume. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SAINTS. By Henn Jory, 


General Editor of the Series. [Next week. 


4, 

2. S. AUGUSTINE. By Professor Ap. Harzretp. 

3. S. VINCENT DE PAUL. By Prince Emmanuet pr Broauiz. 
4. S. CLOTILDA. By Professor G. Kunrrn. 














[Next week. 





New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA. 


By CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 


“She has imagination, charm, and a haunting Celtic sadness about the style that one does not often 
meet with.” —Literature. 

“The story is a powerful one, stirring the imagination with vague suggestions of mystery, and com- 
pelling interest throughout.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“To those who have not lost a taste for legendary lore we commend the book.”—Standard. 

*«©¢The Unknown Sea’ is not a popular novel; there is too much really tine work in it for that, but 
hardly a page fails to indicate the author’s delicate methods and robust individuality.” 

—Nottingham Guardian, 











A MONTE CARLO STORY. 


JOCELYN. 


By JOHN SINJOHN. 


“Two of the best comedy characters that we have encountered in recent fiction.” —Outlook, 

“‘ The Riviera setting is aglow with colour and life.”’—Duwily Mail. 

“This powerful piece of fiction should have a wide popularity. It has the strenuousness of life in i.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE FIRE OF LIFE. 
By C. K. BURROW. 


*€ The book is full of vigorous character.” —Manchester Courier. 
“* It is a sweet and wholesome tale...... A lover of the country will linger over the delicious pictures of the 
olden village around which most of the scenes are set.” —Dundee Advertiser, 








Prospectuses and List of Announcements sent on application, 








3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, with 66 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, price Three Shillings net. 


CHAMONIX ax» MONT BLANC: 


a Guide by Evbwarp WHYMPER,. 


“ An invaluable Guide.”"—Times. ** Quite fascinating.” —Globe, 





Now ready, with 80 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, price Three Shillings net. 


ZERMATT tse MATTERHORN : 


a Guide by Epwarp WHYMPER. 


*' The ideal of what such a Guide ought to be.’—Literary World. 
A few Copies in Sheets from the First Editions of the above works, with unout 
edges, are reserved for binding. Price Six Shillings net. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s. 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM: a Record of 


Journeys and of Life among the People from 1891 to 1896. By H Warine- 
ton Suytu, M.A., LL.B., formerly Director of the Department of Mines in 
Siam. With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and Maps. 
[Now ready, 
“*Mr. Smyth possesses also many of the mental qualities which go to make a 
good traveller, or at least a good writer of books of travel.”—Times, 
“‘ A deeply interesting account of the Siamese people, their ways, their views, 
and their country.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
** Here at. last is the kind of book for which all English readers interested in 
Siam have been waiting, It is the work of a writer whose conclusions are the 
result of personal observation.’—Daily News. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH REFORM. 


Edited by the Rev. CHartes Gork, M.A., D.D. (Edin.), Canon of Westmin- 
ster. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. [Now ready, 


“In this case, as in the case of ‘ Lux Mundi,’ the publication of the book marks 
a step in the progress of a movement, * Lux Mundi’ gave a decisive impulse 
to certain broader views of Catholic theology ; this volume may zive an impulse 
tu the movement in favour of Church Reform.” —Yorks Daily Post, 





In 1 vol., profusely Illustrated, royal 8vo, price 2Is. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 


GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Uniform with Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary. Condensed and Edited by F. Warke Cornisu, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton Coliege. [Now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER. 
ON MONDAY, JUNE 20rn, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Colonel of Artillery in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Edited by Major Hucu Peaxssg, 2nd Batn. East Surrey Regiment. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 

Sir Ricuarp Tempter, Bart., G.C.S.1. 

With 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, lis. 











A NEW WRITER OF FICTION. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


LIFE IS LIFE: 
And other Tales and Episodes. By ZACK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*** Zack ’ is still quite young, I believe, and she ought to have great things 
before her. A very distinguished critic said to me that her work recalled Emily 
Bronté’s, That seemed an extravagant saying, but astory of hers, * The Storm,’ 
publi-bed a week or two back in the Outlook, went far to convince me that he 
was ight. The thing was quite short,—a scene in a cottage,—but strung toa 
tierce intensity of passion and, one might almost say, shaken by the storm 
throughout. it was indeed a masterpiece of tragic suggestion.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, April 4th, 1898. 


BERNARD CAPES’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
COMTE DE LA MUETTE 
DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


BERNARD CAPES, 


Author of “The Mill of Silence,” “The Lake of Wine,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘Mr. Bernard Capes has told ‘The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette’ 
not merely well, but powerfully, with great force of picturesque description and 
charm of surprising and romantic narrative...... A better story of the French 
Revolution has rarely been written.’’—Scotsman. 

** Mr. Capes has succeeded admirably wkere many another novelist has failed...... 
The charm of the story, however, lies in the virility and richness of the author's 
style......delicate vignettes of word painting on the merits of which there is no 
need to descant...... In many waysa notable and strong book.’ —Pall Mall Gazette, 





ES 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED, 


ROWING. 


By R. P. P. ROWE and C. M. PITMAN, 


With Chapters on STEERING by C. P. SEROCOL 
F. C. BEGG; dines 


METROPOLITAN ROWING by 8. LE BLANC SMITH: 
And on PUNTING by P. W. SQUIRE. ’ 


With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





[On Tuesday next. 
*,* This Volume takes the place of the Volume on “ Boating.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anornw 


Lana, 8vo, 12s, 

‘* The point of the book seems less to be to set up a theory or lay down a doc. 
trine of its author’s own than to criticise the modern scientific account of the 
origin of religion as stated in such writings as those of Herbert Spencer and the 
scient sts who give a naturalistic explanation of phenomena usually regarded as 
supernatural.” —Scotsman, 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist oni Painter. By 


FREEMAN WILLS, With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“It is a most entertaining book, and gives a real impression of a very interest- 
ing and lovable man...... There is not a dull page in the volume.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By 


Robert CrRawForD, M.A, Honorary Master in Engineering, Dublin Un - 
— &c., Author of * Across the Pampas and the Andes,” &c. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Wasrorp, 


Author of **Mr. Smith,” ** Iva Kildare,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than this picture of » 
lovable yet unconventional old age.” —Spectator, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


SEELEY AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 








Published this day. 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY: an Essay 


incorporating the Hulsean Lectures of 1897-8, By Rev. J. E. C, WELLDON, 
Head-Master uf Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“It has seemed to me as a Christian that I ought to say something as to the 
special light which Christianity sheds upon the truth and nature of the Immortal 
Life, and I have tried to say itin the last chapter. But the readers whom I 
have had in view are not so much Christians as those who stand, as it were, on 
the borderland of Christianity, and would gladly be Christians if they could. 
The mystery of Immortality remains and must remain. Every my-tery is a 
great possibility. Life is tolerable if it closes in darkness, but not if it is known 
to close in nothingness. To do away the hope of another life is, as Goethe said, 
to do away all or nearly all that makes this life worth living. But every 
spiritual conception of life, however inadequate, is a witness to the Soul’s im- 
mortal being. The one enemy of religion is materialism.”—Extract from Intro- 
duction, 





Just published. 


THE | SACRIFICE OF CHRIST : its Vital 


“ People who wish to put into the hands of others a statement of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, succinct and clear, will find this volume supply their needs.’ 
—Record. 





OUR PRAYER BOOK: Short Chapters on the 


History and Contents of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
Move, D.D. 16mo, 1s, 
“We know of no other little work on the subject which might be read with 
greater profit and pleasure by any one interested in the treasures enskrined in 
our Book of Common Prayer. It would be difficult to praise more strongly than 
this.”— Church Bells. 


THE CROSS AND THE SPIRIT: Studies in 


the Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. H, C. G, Movs, D.D. Fcap. 
8vo, ls, 61. 


THE YOUNG QUEEN OF HEARTS: a Story 


of the Princess Elizabeth and her Brother Henry, Prince of Wales. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. With a Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


“The writer is at her best, and has succeeded in producing a healthy and yet 
fascinating romance,”’—Glasgow Herald, 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


AND COS LIST. 





rR. AUSTIN FREEMAN’S New Book 
: of Travel in West Africa. 


RAVELS AND LIFE IN 
ASHANTI AND JAMAN. With many 


Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and from Photographs, and 
Two Maps, large demy S8vo, 21s. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* Has a special interest 
and value...... the author speaks with the experience 
of many years of residence and official employment. 
The book with its lively narrative, wealth of descrip- 
tion, numerous photographs and sketches, and ex- 
cellent maps is more than a mere book of travel,” 


Just published. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
TERRISS. By A. J. Smyrue. With 
an Introduction by CLiemenr Scorr. 
Profusely Illustrated, Photogravure 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


TIVES OF THE MUTINY IN DELHI, 
Translated from the Originals by the 
late CHARLES 'T'HEOPHILUS METCALFE, 
C.S.1. (Bengal Civil Service). Demy 
8vo, with large Map and 2 Portraits, 
12s. 
The Scotsman says:—"It is often siid that the 
history of the Indian Matiny has yet to be written 
..this more than an;thing else imparts an un- 
usnal interest and value to ‘Two Native Narratives 
ofthe Mutiny in Delhi’...... a valuableand substantial 
contribution which no student of Indian history can 
afford to neglect.” 


M 


Miss H. M. POYNTER’S TRANSLATION 
of M. R. DE LA SIZERANNE'S very 
Important Book, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY 
ART. With Illustrations after Pic- 
tures by Lord Leighton, Hubert Her- 
komer, Sir J. E. Millais, Burne Jones, 
&c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Just published at all the Libraries and 
Booksellers’, 

A New Novel, by the Author of “Salt of 
the Earth.” 


STEPHEN BRENT. 
By PHILIP LAFARGUE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


A New Volume of 


VERSES. By E. B. Bavenan 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


Now ready, 
In Constable’s Popular Edition of the Works 
of GEORGE MEREDITH. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: 


a Study ih the Paradiso. By Epmunp 
GARDNER. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A valuable addition to any 
Dante library,” 

The Daily Chronicle siys:—‘‘ A fascinating and 
masterly book...... Whilst in perfect sympathy with 
the spirit of Dante and Aquinas, Bernard and 
Bonaventure, Francis and Dominic, be betrays no 
partisanship, but shows the proper impartiality of 
culture, His book is an elaborate and erudite ex- 
position of the ‘ Paradiso,’” 


DENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. By 
Epwin Lawrence Gopxin. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald says:—*We have read the 
book with much interest and instruction, and com- 
mend the book not only t » s‘udents of politics, but to 
those who wish to get a ylimpee of the inner United 
States and the working of the State.” 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER. 





SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’°S NEW BOOKS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, crown Svo, 65. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘ Marcella,” 
“Sir George Tressady,” &c. 


From the Times,—*' A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work......The story 
is astory of a great passion worthily told. Fine luminous passages, fraught with delicate significances, 
permit us to understand the atmosphere in which the two chief actors move.” 

From the Spectator.—‘‘ Very few men and women will, we predict, be able to close Mrs. Ward's book 
without the sense that they have been profoundly interested and deeply touched. We follow the searchings 
of heart experienced both by Laura and the Squire with intense interest. We never lo-e our human 
interest, nor do the chief combatants ever cease to be real people, and so we shall venture to predict for 
Mrs. Ward's new book a success quite as great as that which fell to her last two novels.” 

From the Manchester Guardian.—“ Notwithstanding the height of its theme, the most simply and 
effectively told story of any that have yet come to us from her hand.” 








“This delightful volume."'—DAILY NEWS. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of ““COLLEC- 


TIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” 
by “One who has Kept a Diary,” is exhausied. A 


SECOND EDITION will be ready in a few days. 


From the Spectator.—* One of the most entertaining books that wea have ever looked through. 
Mr. Russell not only tells as who is who, but whe was who. We lay down the book witha proud feeling 
that we have enjoyed a short intimacy with every one, from Sydney Smith to Mr. Augustine Birrell, and 
from the First Gentleman in Kurope to Mr. Labouchere. All the people who flit before us live, and some 
of them live in quite a new light.” 

From the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A perfect mine of good things......Certainly one of the most amusing 
* Recollections’ that have appeared for many years.” 

From the Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. Russell’s diary reaches the distinction of a national treasury. The 
reader will find many stories, many shrewd reilections upon life, and vivid character-sketches of dis- 
tinguished contemporaries.” 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


From the Globe.—"* Dr. Doyle’s ‘Songs’ are songs of movement, They have fluency, they have vigour, 
they have force. Everybody should hasten to make acquaintance with them.” 

From the Daily Telegraph.—“ There is spirit and auimation, the rush and glow of young blood about 
his poems—always a pulsating sense of life.”’ 

From the Daily Chronicle.—‘* Almost without exception ‘rattling good verses.” They ought to ba a god» 
send to the reciter, who, we trust, will appreciate them.” 





By CONAN DOYLE. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Full-page Reproductions 
of Steel Plates by GEoRGE CRUIKSHANE, 11 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the 
Author by MACLISE. 

*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition is completed on 
April 15th, 1899, 


From the Bookman,—“ In her new biographical edition Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what 
we want, The volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle, They are just what we like our ordinary 
every-day Thackeray to be, And prefixed to each of them we hava all that we wish to know, or have any 
right to know, about the author himself; all the circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon 
the work.” 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on application. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ “RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
NOW READY.—In 2 vols., with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols,, large crown 8vo, 153. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. By the late Jonn 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.”’’ 
ON JUNE 25ru.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME LV. (STOW—TAYLOR) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1485, and a further Volame will be issued Quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two years from the present time. 


NOTE,—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent upon application, 


New Novel. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 63, 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By Otive Brrrett, 


Author of ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” *‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,” &, 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND 


OF NEW WORKS. 





By H. FIELDING. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


Account of Burmese Life and Belief.) By H. Freupinea. 1 vol. 


demy 8vo, 14s. 


By AN OLD COLLEGER. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. By Arracr 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Doxe CoLERIDGE. 
with New Illustrations by F. Tarver. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


SELAH HARRISON. 


NAUGHTAN. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 
By JOHN LEYS. 


UNDER A MASK. By Jon K. Leys, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


Author of “The Lindsays,” &e. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER. By Lestiz 


Kertu, Author of “A Rash Verdict,” &c. 


8vo, 10s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


SON’S LIST 


(An 


by the Artest. 
By 8. Mac- 


ES 


Will be published on Fune 24th, price 10/6 net, 


MR. 
“ANIMAL LAND.” 


By E. T. REED, 


Maker of “PREHISTORIC PEEPS.” 


PUNCH’S 


Wy, fe . f 
j J ‘ith the Di awings enlarged to theip 
original size, and with additional Comments 





A HANDSOME CROWN QUARTO VOLUME. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Ltd., Bouverie St., E.c, 





G. 


In 2 vols. crown 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
nf SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. “ 











OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

Jogued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


charge if not in stock, 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. —State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 

“‘ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free,— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingh«m, 





LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. tne PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; 


Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R. 


VYrustees—Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; 


» F.R.S. 
Right “7 EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
.C.S.1. 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. 
Courthope, Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir R. Giffin, 
K.C.B., F.8.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.O.S.I., 
Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., W. E, H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney 


Lee, Esq., W. 8S. i 
F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


Lilly, Esq., Sidney J, Low, Esq , Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir 


The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


‘Ten to Half-past Six. 
tv Members, 16s. 


Reading-Room Open from 
vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
foun. very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPSs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


NOTICE.—In juture the INDEX to the “‘ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
tne Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 


8s, 


17s. 9s, 6d, 

















WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


of 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ......cccsssscereeree £1,900,000 
RECROPWO CNT. scensesaencsvesnnesesecsce ° 750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





oo ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, Established 1836, 
London - - oorgate Street, 
Aberdeen - - 1 Union Terrace, 
Accumulated Funds. £5,125,000. 

The SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
house at ABERDEEN, on FRIDAY, Juno 10th,-189, 
when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred 


to :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted 
to £652,097 12s, 2d., showing a decrease of 
£37,909 12s, 8d., in comparison with thoze of the 
previous year, 

The LOSSES amounted to £361,476 3s. 7d., or 
54°6 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £231,789 2s, 7d., or 35°0 per cent. of the 


premiums. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES,— During the year 
997 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £477,742. 
These new assurances yielded annual premiums 
amounting to £17,004 7s. 10d., and single premiums 
amounting to £1,692 Os. 7d, . 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £361,683 14s, 9d, 

The CLAIMS amounted to £186,485 14s. 10d. 

The EXPthNSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANOH.—Thesum of £72,092 12s, 6d. 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £3,362,097 Os, 2d. P 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1897 be 
£90,000, being dividend of £2 5s, per share, and 
bonus of 15s. per share. 


Lospon Boarp OF DIRECTORS, 
Colonel Robert Baring. 
H. Oosmo O. Bonsor, Esq., M.P. 
Ernest Chaplix, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
Charles James Lucas, Heq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.0.B. 
Secretary.—R. W. Lowe. 

- Fire DEPARTMENT. 

W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 
Lire Department.—F, Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H. E. Wilson. 


Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1897, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


beg to announce the publication of the 
following five New Looks ;— 
SILENCE, and other Stories. By Mary E. 


Wwizrins, Author of ‘A New England Nun,” “‘ Jerome,” &. Crown 8ro, 
cloth extra, 6s, 


THE STORY OF A PLAY. A New Novel. 


By W. D. HowELts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


WILMAY, and other Stories of Women. By 


Barry Pain, Author of “The Octave of Claudius” and ‘In a Canadian 
Canoe.” Cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


GHOSTS I HAVE MET, By Joun Kenpricx 


Banas, Author of ‘* The House-Boat on the Styx.” Cloth, 2s. 


THE GOLFICIDE, and other Tales of the 


Fair Green. By W.G. Van Tasset SutrHen. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
These stories, by an enthusiastic golfer, realise the fascination which the royal 
and ancient game has for its votaries. 


Important New Works. 
PICTURESQUE SICILY. By Witrram Acnew Paron. 


er” ie Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut edges, gilt top, 
10s, 6d. 

‘We can only say that every page of the ample volume teems with interest. A 
liberal supply of excellent illustrations completes the attractiveness and useful- 
ness of the volame,”—Spectator, 


SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. Reminiscences and 


Appreciations of English Illustrators of the Past Generation. By GrorGE 
pu Maurier, Author of “ The Martian,” “Trilby,” “ Peter Ibbetson,” &c, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo0, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE STORY OF HAWAII. By Jean A. Owen (Mrs. 
VisGEr), Editor of the Books signed “ A Son of the Marshes.” Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“TI wish to thank you my warmly for the delightful book you sent me, ‘The 

Story of Hawaii.’......You know I was his Attorney-General during his short 

reign, and loved him much.” 


THE STUDENT'S MOTLEY. The Rise of the Dutch 


Republic. By Joun LotHRop Motiey. Oondensed, with Introduction and 
Notes and an Historical Sketch of the Dutch People from 1584 to 1897, by 
Witt1aM ELLiot GriFFis. Profusely Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“We have here, in fact, a compact history of the Dutch, which, based as Mr, 
Griffis’s part of the work is upon the latest and most trustworthy materials, 
cannot but be of great utility to the class for whom the manual is intended, 
The book, it should be added, is freely and instructively illustrated.”’—Globe. 


NOTES IN JAPAN. Written and [Illustrated by 


ALFRED Parsons, 8vo, extra cloth, 12s. 6d, 


ALONE IN CHINA. By Juzran Ratpn, Author of 
“ People We Pass,” &c. Profusely Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

**One of the few books which may be safely recommended to the student of 

China as being almost necessary supplements to more elaborate works treating 

of its geography and sociology.”"—Spectator. 


The Latest Novels. 
BEHIND A MASK. By Tueo. Doveras, Author of 


“‘Iras: a Mystery.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE LUCK OF PARCO. By Joun Mactarr. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FLAUNTING MOLL, and other Stories. By R. A. J. 
WaLuiina. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“It is refreshing to take up a volume like Mr, Walling’s, of genuine strength 
and character.”—Scotsman, 


SOWING THE SAND. By Fuiorence Henniker, 
Author of “In Scarlet and Grey,” “ Outlines,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Mrs. Henniker is a writer whose work invariably bears the hall-mark of 
distinction, and every one who yalues the intellectual quality in fiction will 
welcome her new novel.”"—Speaker. 


NOTICE.—LARGE REPRINTS are Now Ready of the following :— 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. By Franx R. 


Stockton. Illustrated by Peter Newell. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“‘ Far more entertaining than the average novel.”—Morning Post, 


THE SON OF THE CZAR. (Peter the Great.) By 
JaMEs M, GEaHam. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“* Those who do not know the history of Alexis and his mistress Enphrosyne 
will learn a good deal of the history of Russia while enjoying Mr. Graham’s 
well-written tale.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now first published 


in complete form, of the early life and adventures of Colonel John McDonell, 
known as *‘ Spanish John,” when a lieutenant in the company of St. James 
of the regiment Irlandia, in the service of the King of Spain, operating in 
Italy. By Wittiam McLennan. Illustrated by Myrbach. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
“The people in the Highlands gave to the hero of this delightful book the 
name of Spanish John.”—Scotsman. 
** Mr. McLennan has added another portrait to the gallery of brave soldiers 
who win our hearts by brave deeds.” —Black and White. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. By Maxweit Gray. Cloth 


gilt, 3s, 64, 





“IN MANY RESPECTS A NOTABLE NOVEL.” 


—The Speaker. 





TREWINNOT 
OF GUY’S. 


Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 


Cloth gilt, 6s. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


SPEAKER.—“ A novel the popularity of which 1s assured from the outset......- 
Kobert Trewinnot himself is a delightfully drawn personality, and Mrs.. 
Kernahan’s vivacious pen traces his history in the liveliest and most 
realistic manne?...... We are not going to divulge the elaborate plot. It 1s 
full of strange surprises, and cannot fail to prove thrillingly interesting...... 
A writer so gifted with racy humour, keen observation, and vigorous 
eloquence. Mrs. Kernahan possesses not only these agreeable qualities, but 
the more solid virtues of sympathetic insight, tender pathos, and an 
intimate knowledge of the hearts of men and women, ‘Trewinnot of Guy’s’ 
is in many respects a notable novel.” 


WORLD.—“ The story teems with incident. Every personaze is a character, 
and it would be impossible to deny their cleverness, or the perceptive powers 
which they reveal. The hero, Trewinnot himself, is admirably drawn. 
The enthusiastic young student, at once light-hearted and earnest, with his 
capacity for whole-souled devotion and his enjoyment of ‘a lark,’ could 
hardly be better done. This breezy and attractive personality dominates 
the whole style of the book.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ It is a well-written, well-constructed story. With a light 
and firm touch she weaves her threads of humour and tragedy as she depicts 
the manners of a profession that perhaps more than any other comes in con- 
tact with human nature as it is. Trewinnot isa pleasant hero. Headlong,, 
sincere, and capable, he is very much alive. He interests us from the 
moment we meet him, a penniless medical student sorely in need of a dinuer. 
With a humonr the charm of which is its air of spontaneity, Mrs. Kernahan 
draws the various members of the family circle......The book is worthy of 
the writer of that fine first novel, ‘The House of Rimmon,’” 


SKETCH.—“ Mre. Kernahan’s pictures of medical student life, doctors, dis- 
pensers, locum tenens, are admirable, and have obviously been studied from 
*the real and nude figure.’...... Lets us behind the scenes, and gives us a 
singularly realistic and edifying picture of the ‘ club’ doctor.” 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.—“ A vividly realistic picture of medical life, Every 
one connected with the noble profession of healing should at once read 
* Trewinnot of Guy’s.’ ’” 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ This entertaining novel. From its amusing com- 
mencement to its tragic ending ‘Trewinnot of Guy’s’ is always inter- 
esting...... Mrs, Kernahan’s pictures of London life are both humorous and 
pathetic.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The author can describe character or sketch 


scene with rare graphic power.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ There are touches of genuine observation in the 
book—the routine of an overworked doctor practising in a poor London 
district, for instance. We feel that the author is here at home with her 
subject.” 

ACADEMY.—“‘ It brings Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen up to date.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ It is a very sad, but interesting story, 
and shows intimate knowledge of the life and work, trials, troubles, shifts, 
artifices and expedients of a hard-pressed doctor.” 


GRAPHIC.—“ The characters for whom she bespeaks her readers’ sympathies, 
Kovert Trewinnot and Sadie Vowlett, will win them in uustinted measure as 
real man and woman, not mere hero and heroine,” 


MORNING POST.—“ The girl is a very charming figure, too timid, especially 
for a heroine of to-day, yet on that account perhaps still more winning...... 
The humour of the book is very genuine, and the studies in low life excelient. 
One of the best is that of the household of the Pippins. Joel’s better half 
should rank among the most realistically drawn of termagants,” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ We find all the playful humour, all the originality, and all 
the cleverness of characterisation that were so apparent in her two earlier 
books.”” 

ECHO.—“ Shows her possessed of ripe humour and keen observation, as well as: 
of fertile imagination. One figure in particular—that of Mrs. Trojan, » 
poor woman, who has become a slave to drugs—stands out as a really 
remarkable piece of characterisation.” 


SUN.—‘‘She has given us human figures and human documents indeed...... She 
has widened our sympathies, added largely to our knowledge of a much tried 
and deeply interesting London world, and finally she has at least given us 
one character whose memory will not pass away with ‘the books of the 


season.’ ”” 
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